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THE YELLOW TIGER. 


Ir was fully three long hours behind its} 


time, that great Lyons diligence ; which, con- 
sidering that the roads were clear and open, 
was curious, to say the least of it. This was 
at the old inn at Troyes, bearing the name, 
Tigre Jaune, or Yellow Tiger, on a cool sum- 
mer’s evening. It had been a fierce, glaring 


day; and we—madame who directs, that is, ' 


and myself—were looking over from the 
wooden gallery that runs round the court, 
speculating what it might be that detained 
the great Lyons diligence. 

Le Boeuf from below (he was waiting to 
bring out his relay of fresh and shining 
steeds) had it that nothing but the casse-cou 
—the casse-cou damné—could be at the 
bottom of it. His own private impression 
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| bon homme knew what he was about; was 
never gris, except when off duty. 
As the discussion warmed up, other parties 
lounging about the gateway and outhouses 
drew near and listened. And so a little 
crowd was gathered below, from which rose, 
upwards to our gallery, a din of altercation, 
seasoned with cross-fire of contradiction and 
plentiful pestes, mordieus, sacrés, and such 
profane expletives. 
Said madame, turning to me with a smile, 
| having listened tranquilly fer some minutes, 


|“'Lhe heavy diligence will arrive, neverthe- 


less, whatever these galliards may say. I 
have no fears for it.” 

“You are expecting some guests, I think 
| you told me ?” 
| “Yes, monsieur; that good, gentle, M. Le- 
moine, with his mother and pretty fiancée, 


was, that the great diligence was at that| Three travellers, sir. Heavens! I had nearly 
moment resting on its side in the depths of | forgotten about the golden chamber. Fancho- 
that gully. Where was it? Well, let him! nette! Fanchonette!” 

see. They all knew the steep hill a little} Here a glass door just opposite opened 
beyond the last stage. And the twist in the! softly, and a little figure in boddice and pet- 
road just after? Well, the villanous casse-|ticoat of bright colours, with small lace cap 
cou was close by, at that very turn ; and, if| and ribbons on the back of her head, stepped 
the Faquin of a coachman had not his beasts| out upon the gallery, as it were, straight 
well in hand (and they pulled like three from one of Lancry’s pictures. This was 
hundred devils) or if he chanced to be a little Fanchonette, and the glass door opened into 
gris—in his cups, that is—the great diligence | thegildedchamber. Shecurtsied low to me, the 
would, of a dead certainty, meet with some stranger. She said she had but that instant 
heavy misfortune. Dame! ought he not to| been putting one last touch to the golden 
know? Had not his own beast run right| chamber, brushing away some specks of dust 











into it one Saturday night? (Significant 
laughter here, from bystanders.) 

One of M. Le Beeuf’s coadjutors, being 
pressed for his opinion, submitted that it 
could be only Gringoire. He had prophesied 
no good of that animal from the first. Take 
his word for it, it was Gringoire—who, by the 
way, carried his tail in a fashion that no 
well-regulated quadruped should do; Grin- 
goire had done all the mischief. He had got 
the bit between his teeth, or had shied, or had 
thrown himself on the ground, and had so 


accumulated since mid-day upon the mirrors 
and Dresden figures. M. Lemoine, when he 
arrived, would find everything looking as 
bright and fresh as in his own chateau at 
home. With this little speech, the Lancry 
sketch curtseyed low, and disappeared quickly 
behind the glass door. 

“This M. Lemoine seems to have made 
many friends,” I said, turning to madame. 

“No wonder, monsieur,” she replied, “he 
is so good and gentle, if that wicked brother 
of his would only let him live in peace.” 


overturned the great Lyons diligence. 

The brethren standing round, all in blue 
frocks and shining black belts, loudly dis- 
sented from this doctrine, as reflecting too 
severely on Gringoire and thedriver. Peste!|“a wicked, graceless monster as ever came 
the horse was a good horse at bottom, with a| upon the earth of the bon Dieu. His own 
mouth of iron, it is true, but a good horse father left away all his estates from him, and 


| for all that. As for Pepin the cocher, the; gave them over to M. Lemoine ; not but that 
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“How is that?” I said, beginning to grow 
a little curious concerning this M. Lemoine, 
“ What of this ogre of a brother?” 

“He is his half-brother,” madame said ; 





| 
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he himself was handsomely taken care of— 


mon Dieu! far too handsomely! He, how- 
ever, had spent it all, and was now wandering 
about the world, a beggar.” 

“It certainly seemed a curious disposition,” 
madame went on to say, “considering that 
M. Lemoine was only madame’s son—she 
having been married before—and that wicked 
M. Charles his own child. But nobody could 
like him—not even his own father.” 

“ And this M. Lemoine was expected here 
that evening ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “in company with his 
mother, a cold, haughty woman, that always 
went with him, and with mademoiselle his 
cousin, to whom he was to be wedded as soon 
as his wretched health permitted. Voila 
tout! There was the whole history for me! 
Would I excuse her now for a few mo- 
ments ?” 

During the last few minutes that madame 
was speaking, I had noticed that a glass door 
on the right had opened softly, disclosing a 
prospect of a gentleman sipping his wine and 
smoking a cigar leisurely after dinner. No 
doubt the cool evening breeze was found to 
enter very gratefully, for the gentleman pre- 
sently pushed the little gilt table from him, 
and walked out slowly upon the gallery, still 
smoking his cigar. He had a disagreeable 
simper always put on below his light yellow 
moustaches, and he had, besides, a fashion of 
keeping his hands buried in his trowsers 
pockets, which seemed as full and capacious 
as a Turk’s. He looked down for some 
minutes into the court below, simpering 
pleasantly at the discussion still going for- 
ward, then walked slowly round to where I 
was standing, and, bowing low, prayed me to 
have the bounty and condescension to allow 
him to light his cigar at mine. He had been 
so maladroit as to let his own go out. Cu- 
riously enough, I had seen him, but a minute 
before, slily rub his cigar against the wall 
with great secrecy and mystery. The signifi- 
eance of this act was now quite plain to me. 
I should have liked him better if he had 
made his advances openly, without any such 
little trickery. It was a pleasant evening, he 
observed, diligently lighting his cigar. I too, 
he supposed, was waiting to see the heavy 
diligence come in. No? Would I forgive 
him for thinking so at first ; for every creature 
in that dull place seemed to take surprising 
interest in the movements of that huge 
machine. “ Messieurs there,” he added, sim- 
pering contemptuously, on the people below, 
“find pleasing excitement in such talk. The 
oad souls! They know no better—ha! ha!” 

is laugh was disagreeable—very sweet and 
hollow - sounding. “Have you been here 
long?” he went on; “I have been sojourning 
here two days.” 

“T only arrived this evening,” I answered, 
drily enough. 

“Two days; would you believe it—two 
mortal days! Why, it is my belief that I 
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should have expired at the end of the fourth 
hour but for la petite Fanchonette yonder, 
whom, by the way, you may have seen. A 
little Chloris.” 

I was beginning to find this gentleman’s 
manner so little to my taste, that I prepared 
to turn away and make for my own room, 
when suddenly a faint rolling sound, accom- 
panied with a distant musical tinkling, fell 
upon my ears. “ Hark!” said he. “It comes, 
diligence le desiré, le bien aimé! See, the 
gamins are already in ecstasy !” 

It was singular—the contempt he showed 
for the poor men below. They, by this time, 
were all rushing to the great gateway ; so 
there could be no question but that the great 
diligence was approaching. Heavy plunging 
sounds, as of concussion against strong timber 
doors, with shrill whinnying, denoted that 
the fresh relay knew also what was coming, 
and were impatient to be led forth. Madame 

i herself had caught the sounds from afar off 
lin her little room, and was now tripping 
|down the broad steps into the court. Lat- 
| tices were opened suddenly in the roof and 
‘other parts, and eager faces put forth to 
‘listen. Gradually it drew nearer ; the tink- 
ling soon changed to a sort of harmonious 
jangle; there was a vigorous tramping of 
heavy hoofs, cheerful cries from the driver 
encouraging his beasts, with a stray note 
from his horn now and again; then more 
jingling and harsh clatter mingled together, 
with hollow rumbling now quite close at 
|hand. The crowd at the archway fall sud- 
denly to each side, and there appear at the 
|opening two dusty thick-set horses, one on 
the right, of a high cream-colour, with a huge 
‘black patch on his haunch. That must be 
|Gringoire, beyond mistake, who has thus 
nobly vindicated his good name ; for M. Le 
| Boeuf is pointing to him triumphantly. After 
| Gringoire and his yoke-fellow toil two other 
great creatures, all four being garnished 
with high collars fringed handsomely with 
red and blue tassels, And behind them comes 
| reeling in the great moving mountain itself, 
that has journeyed down from Lyons, whitened 
over with a crust of dust. There is a great 
tarpaulin covering up baggage, high heaped, 
| well whitened too ; and there are many faces 
looking forth from rotonde, and coupé, and 
intérieur, of baked and unwholesome aspect, 
as though they had gathered their share of 
the dust also. In the centre of the court it 
has pulled up short. The doors are dragged 
open, short ladders applied, and many figures 
in the blouses and shining belts are crawling 
up the sides, making for the roof. Now, too, 
are led forth the four fresh and gamesome 
animals, who beguile the tedium of yoking 
by divers posturings and fierce sweeps of 
their hinder legs at unwary bystanders. 

But from the coupé—was being assisted 
forth, by gentle hands—madame herself, aid- 
ing tenderly—a tall man, delicate-looking and 
slightly bent. He seemed a little feeble, but 
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walked better as he leant on the arm of a 
stately lady in black, looking haughtily round 
on all about her. On the side was a young 
girl golden-haired and graceful, whom I 

new to be the future bride. I was all this! 
while leaning over the balustrade, looking 
down into the court. 

Presently, a very curious scene took place. 
I had seen the gentleman of the yellow 
moustaches, simpering to himself as though 
much amused at what was going forward. 
But, when the young man and the two ladies | 
had begun to ascend the wooden staircase, 
he threw away his cigar, and walked leisurely | 
down to meet them. 

“Dearest brother,” he said, withdrawing | 
one hand from his deep pockets, “soyez le 
bienvenu! I am rejoiced to see you looking 
so fresh and well. But the journey must have | 
fatigued you terribly !” 

The tall lady’s eyes flashed fire, and she 
stepped forward in front of her son. 

“Go away! Retirez-vous, infame!” she | 
said. “What do you do here ?—how dare 
you present. yourself to us ?” 

“Sweet madame,” he said, bowing low, 
“accept my humble excuses; but J wish to 
speak privately with my dear brother here, 
who, by the way, seems to be getting all his 
strength back again. I have waited here— 
two whole days—looking forward to this 
pleasure.” 

“Stand back quickly !” said the tall lady, 
trembling with rage. “ Will nobody take this 
Messieurs! mes-| 
I entreat you, make him with-| 


infame from our sight ? 
sieurs ! 
draw !” 

The men in blouses were gathering round 
gradually—to whom our hostess was vehe- 
mently unfolding the whole history, plainly 
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working on their feelings. It was held to be 
a crying shame, and M. Le Beeuf was pro- 
posing to interfere physically. But young 
<r Lemoine gently drew his mother to one 
Bide. 

“Dearest mother,” he said, “let us hear 
what he has to say. He can do us no 
harm.” 

“No, Dieu merci,” she said, “we are be- 
yond his malice. But you must not speak 
with him, my son.” 


All this while the gentleman with the saffron | 


moustaches had been leaning back against} 
the rail, surveying both with a quiet smile. 
“ Well, brother,” he said, at last, “ you see, 


madame — gentle-minded, religious woman | 
that she is—wishes to inflame matters. Let | 


us finish with this child’s work. I have 
journeyed many leagues to speak with you, 
and do you suppose I will let myself be 
turned back by caprice of this sort! Give me| 
half an hour—but one half hour. She shall | 
be by all the while. Also mademoiselle, if} 
she have any fancy for it.” 

The young man looked round at the 
haughty dame beside him. 
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“we had best hear what he has to say. Well, 
brother, come to my room —to the golden 
chamber, inanhour. But, mind, this shall be 
the last time.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the other, bow- 
ing profoundly. I shall trouble you no 
Meanwhile, accept my 
gratulations, Mademoiselle est vraiment 
belle! Au revoir, then, in an hour.” 

He lifted his hat as they passed him, and 
then walked down, unconcernedly, among 
the blue-frocked bourgeoise of the court. 

“Don’t stop up the way, good people,” he 
said, coolly putting M. Le Beeuf aside, “ it 
hinders all comfort in walking ; ” then lighted 
a cigar, and strode out carelessly upon the high 
road, 

The glass-doors of the golden chamber had 
been thrown open, disclosing a pretty little 
room adorned fancifully with mirrors and 
light chintz hangings. Into this they entered, 
the hostess leading the way, and bringing 
forward an arm-chair into which M. Lemoine 
dropped himself wearily. Madame was taking 
counsel with Fanchonette, at the end of the 
room (the chintz and Louis-quinze mirrors 
were quite in keeping with the Lanery 
figure), and, as the glass-doors shut-to gently, 
I saw his cousin bending over him tenderly. 
He looked up pleasantly into her face. 

Within the hour’s time, the great diligence 
had departed, toppling fearfully as it passed 
out under the archway; while the men in 
blue—their day’s work being ended—dis- 
persed and left the court quite bare and 
empty. Soon after, the stranger came saun- 
tering in, his hands deeper in his pockets, 
and well up to his time. At the foot of the 
steps he stopped and called out loudly to 
Fanchonette, “Go quickly, ma petite, and see 
if it be their pleasure to receive me.” 

Soon returned Fanchonette, tripping lightly, 
with word that they were already waiting for 
monsieur,—would he follow her. 

“ On, then, mignonne !” he exclaimed, and 
walked up-stairs, round to the golden cham- 
ber, entering boldly, and letting the glass-doors 
swing-to with loud chatter behind him. 

Madame, our hostess, reported to me 
afterwards, that, as she was passing by 
she heard strange tones, as of fierce and 
angry quarrel—apparently the voices of 
M. Lemoine’s mother and the stranger. 
She had often heard that there was some 
ugly secret in the family—some_ skeleton- 
closet as it were—which he, no doubt, was 
threating to make known to the world. He 
was lfiche-liche! madame said, several times, 
with indignation. It was curious, too, how 
the interest of that whole establishment be- 
came concentrated on that one chamber. It 
was known universally that there was some 
mystery going on inside. Even Fanchonette 
found occasion to pass that way now and then, 
gleaning, no doubt, stray ends of discourse. 
I, myself, felt irresistibly moved, to wander 


| “This seems only reasonable,” he said ;' round in that direction ; but, for the sake of |, 
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= opinion, had held out against the 
ittle weakness, It would be more profitable, 
as it was such a cool, fresh evening, to go 
forth and stroll leisurely towards the village, 
scarcely a mile away. So I sauntered forth 
at an easy pace from beneath the archway. 

It was very grateful that evening walk 
down to the village, lying along all manner 
of green lanes and shady places. There was 
a kind of short cut through the fields | 
—pointed out by an obliging peasant—which 
led across rustic bridges and through a little 
wood, very tempting and retired. There was | 
the village church, too, just after gettin 
clear of the wood : an ancient structure, | 
very grey and mossy, with the door standing 
open. I looked in and found M, le curé at) 
the high altar steps instructing his little) 
band of children for first communion or other 
great act. <A gentle, patient man looked M. 
le curé, as he stood within his altar-rails, 
and very innocent and eager seemed his little 
following. I waited afar off—just under the 
porch—for many minutes, listening, looking 
round, too, at the pretty decoration of the 
church, — garnished plentifully with white | 
rose-wreaths, perhaps for some high festival 
coming on. 

It was long past ten o’clock when I) 
found myself at the door of the old Yellow} 
Tiger. That establishment was now about) 
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little clock set to chiming out three, so that 
I had gone tolerably near the hour. As 
I was thinking what musical bells were 
to be found occasionally in these out-of- 
the-way villages, it suddenly struck me 
that there was a creaking sound outside 
in the gallery, as of a light footstep. ‘The 
night was so very still that there could be no 
doubt of it. There was a creaking sound in 
the gallery. At the same instant, Hercule, 
the great white hound, always chained up of 
nights in the porch, gave forth a long melan- 
choly howl. Whereupon the sounds ceased 
suddenly. 

By and by they commenced again, coming 
nearer this time and mystifying me exceed 
ingly, when suddenly, having my eyes fixed 
upon the door, a tall shadow seemed to flit 
swiftly across the door—a man’s shadow, too. 
What could this mean? Who could be 
moving about in this secret fashion? Per- 
haps a watchman, kept by madame to look 
after the safety of their premises ; perhaps 
a stranger with some unlawful purpose. I 
got up hastily and went over to the door to 
look out. There was no sign of any person 
being there; the gallery was perfectly 
deserted. The court below was—exactly as 
I had been figuring it—flooded with moon- 
light. There were also those fantastic sha- 
dows shooting out from the foot of the 





sinking into its night’s repose ; lights begin-| pillars, and underneath the gallery deep 
ning to twinkle here and there at strange cavernous recesses, steeped in shade and 
windows. M. Le Boouf and all his company mystery. Hercule was still at his mournful 
had long since departed, and as I entered, a| song, and something must have troubled his 
man was coming down the steps with a huge slumbers. Still, as I said, there was no sign 
bunch of keys to fasten up all securely for; of any living creature; so, after a little 
the night. The day’s work was done, and it | further contemplation of the tranquil scene, 
was time for all Christians to be in their| I shut the door gently, taking care to secure 


rooms. So I took the lamp and made straight | 
for the little alcove chamber where I was to 
repose ; leaving, as is best to do in strange | 
places, the light burning upon the table. 

When I awoke again, it must have been a| 


it from within, and went back to the alcove. 
The diligence passed by at six o’clock next 
morning and was to call at the great gate to 


jtake me up. It seemed to me, that I had 


but just turned round to sleep, when a hoarse 


couple of hours past midnight, and I found 
that my lamp must have just gone out. For 
there was a column of thick black smoke 
curling upwards from it to the ceiling. The| “The diligence, M’sieu! it is coming over 
night was miserably warm and uncomfortable, | the hill. M’sieu will have to basten him- 
and I foresaw that there was at least an self.” 
hour or two of wretched tossing in store for} I jumped up hastily and was in my clothes 
me. To which prospect I at once resigned in an instant. Madame, with delicate fore- 
myself, and waited calmly for the tumult, to| thought, had a little cup of coffee ready 
begin. (the great diligence would halt for breakfast 
‘Though the lamp had gone out, there was | some two or three hours later), which I had 
still abundance of light pouring into the finished just as the jangling music of the 
room through the glass-door and its thin) great diligence made itself heard at the door. 
muslin blind. For, the moon was up and | As I was following out M. Le Boeuf, who 
made every corner of my little room as light | had my luggage on his shoulder, a piercing 


voice came through the glass-door, calling to 
me and rattling it impatiently. 
“What do you want ?” I said sleepily. 





as day. From the alcove where I lay—just| scream rang out, so sharp and full of anguish 
facing the door—I could be pretty sure that | that all who were there turned and rushed 
the court-yard was steeped in a broad sheet| back into the court. There was M. Lemoine’s 
of white light. So, too, must have been the| mother out upon the gallery in a light dress- 
gallery running round (this was my little ing gown, leaning over the rail, tossing her 


speculation, striving to keep away the hour arms wildly about. There, too, was madame 
of torment), and its many sleepers, now fast our hostess, straggling hard with the golden- 
bound in their slumbers, Just then the haired young girl at the door of M. Lemoine’s 
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room. Little Fanchonette, with her hands! with a certain primitiveness of dress and 
covering up her face, was running round the | manners among its men and women by way 
gallery in a sort of distracted manner, calling | of local colouring. I thought frequently of 











“au secours! au secours!” We were at! 
the room-door in an instant. 

“O such a terrible thing !” 
“don’t go in—don’t go in!” 

I knew well what that terrible thing was, 
having had a dreadful presentiment from the 
very first minute. Upon his bed was lying | 
M. Lemoine, on his face, quite stiff and 
cold ; and, as they turned him over, two dis-| 
coloured marks upon his throat came into 
view. He had been most foully done to| 
death—had poor M. Lemoine. 

Suddenly some one whispered, Where was 
the stranger: he who had arrived yesterday ? | 
—and some one else walked away on tip-toe_ 
towards his room. He had departed. It was 

lain, too, that his bed had not been slept in. | 
t was easy, therefore, to know at whose door | 
to lay this:foul deed. 

By this time, madame, now quite motionless 
and exhausted, had been got into the house, 
as well as the yellow-haired young lady. | 
M. le conducteur said very quietly to me, 
that it was an awful thing to happen, an! 
awful thing. He felt for madame’s situation, 


said madame ; 


but he had his orders and must go forward | 
without delay. So he was at my service from 
that moment. 

As we came down the steps, we found that 
the court had filled up with a strange rapi- 
dity ; many men in the blue garments having 


gathered there, talking softly together anc 
surmising ; the gens-d’armes would be there, 
they said, in a few minutes. Le Boeuf and 
others were already scouring the country. 
So I ascended into the great diligence, sorrow- 
fully ; thinking what blight and desolation 
had of a sudden fallen upon the peaceful | 
house. The cocher was impatient; he had 
had a hard time of it with his four strug- 
gling animals. They had been making the 
stones and gravel fly about furiously for the 
last quarter ofan hour. The door was slammed 
to, the conductor had clambered up to his 
nook, the musical jingling, the crunching, the 
rumbling began again afresh, and the great 
diligence moved onward. As we reached! 
the top of the hill, we met six tall men in 
cocked hats and boots, and very white 





shoulder-belts. These were the gens-d’armes | 
that had been sent for ; now on their way to 
the old Yellow Tiger Inn. 


How many years was it before I came by 
that road again, through the pleasant bye-| 
ways and paysages of France the Beautiful, | 


the late Mr. Sterne and his tender soul, and 
went round very much after the easy, 
lounging manner of that famous sentimen- 
talist. 

In an admirable specimen of this ancient 
town architecture, bearing the name of 
Montgeaux, I found myself one evening, after 
some three or four days’ sojourning, sitting 
by an open lattice and looking out on their 
chief street. This was in a furnished lodg- 
ing over a little wine-shop, which I had 
secured at incredibly small charges, I knew 
that over my head there was a wonderful 
bit of gable with vast slopes of red tiling, 
and, as of course, a little belfry and weather- 
cock, wherein the daws did most congregate. 
I knew that, externally, great beams, hand- 
somely coloured, crossed diagonally just 
below my little diamond-paned lattice, and 
that underneath was a deep doorway with 
well-wrought arch and pillars, which might 
very well have been abstracted from the old 
church hard by. I knew also that at the 
angle of the house, just on a line with my 
lattice, was a niche, or resting-place, for a 
certain holy woman now in glory, who had 
once been richly dight in gold and colouring, 
but was now as dull and grey as her stone 
canopy. To her, I noted that every man as 
he passed uncovered reverently ; which was 
indeed only fitting, she being patroness and 
special guardian of the town. 

The day’s work was done, and it was a 
Saturday evening. Therefore were gathered 
about the street corner, under the saint, 
many of the Montceaux wise men taking 
their ease in the cool of the evening and dis- 
cussing the fair or festival nearest at hand. 
Past them would flit by, occasionally, coming 
from drawing water at the fountain, the 
Maries and Victorines of the place, in petti- 
coats of bright colours and dainty caps, and 
with little crosses on their necks. ‘here came 
by, too, a tall dark man, without a hat, holding 
up his gown with one hand—monsieur le 
curé, in a word—who stayed for a few 
moments’ talk with the wise men. His day's 
work at the church, shrifts and all, was 
now over, and he was s;-<eding on to the 
presbytére close by. Altogether, I said to 
myself, as pretty a little cabinet bit as I have 
seen for many a long day. 

Down the little street facing us (the 
patroness from her angle could command 
undisturbed prospect of no less than three 
streets) came tripping lightly a young girl in 


as her sons and daughters like to call her ?| black, with a little black silk hood half drawn 
Close upon four, I think. This time I had | over her head. I saw her coming a long way 
been wandering over the country in true/off, even from the moment she had issued 
Zingaro humour ; casting about for ancient| from the old house that hung so ever upon 
quiet little towns, removed from great high-| the street. As she drew nearer, there came 
ways and tourist profanities, where abound,| upon me suddenly a reminiscence as of 
choice street corners and maimed statues in| Lancry and of a juicy brush and clear limpid 
broken arches and a rare fountain or so,' colouring. I thought I recollected something 
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of that face and figure, and, by the time she 
was passing under the window, I had placed 
her on a certain gallery just coming forth 
from the golden chamber, with the old 
Yellow Tiger as background. So I stooped 
over and called out softly “ Fanchonette !” 

She was a little startled, and looked up. 
It was Fanchonette beyond all mistake. She 
was not scared at being so accosted, but 
stopped still a moment to know what I might 
want. 

“Fanchonette,” I said, “don’t you re- 
member? How gets on the old Yellow 
Tiger and macame ?” 

She put her little finger to her forehead 
thoughtfully. 

“Ah! I recollect it all now!” she said, 
clapping her hands. “I recollect monsieur 
perfectly. Monsieur was there,” she added 
sorrowfully, “all that terrible night.” 

“ Wait for a moment, Fanchoriette,” I said, 
“Tam coming down to you.” For someway 
I always shrank from that paternal manner 
of the Reverend Mr. Sterne, when opening 
up the country sentimentally ; so I went 
down to meet Fanchonette — ungallantly 
enough—at the door. “Now, what has | 
brought you to these parts?” Isaid. “Tell 
me all your little history, Fanchonette.” 

“©, monsieur!” she said, “I left the| 
Yellow Tiger long since, and I now serve 
madame—the tall, dark lady, whose son was, 
hélas ! so miserably: Pf 

“Ah! I remember that night well.” And 
the young fiancée, the golden-haired demoi- 
selle, where was she? I asked. 

She had been with the Sceurs de la Miséri- 
corde since a long time back—in noviciate, 
Fanchonette believed. But had I not taken| 
an interest in her—at least she thought so— 
and in the family? I had certainly, I said, 
and had often thought of them since. Ah !| 
she was sure of it. She had noticed it in 
me that night when madame was recounting 
her history—and now, if I would be so good, 
so condescending, she said, putting up her 
hands, and actually trembling with eagerness, 
to come with her for one short quarter of 
an hour to her mistress. 0! I did not know 
what a relief, what a raising up from déses- 
poir, I should bring with me. 

I looked at her a little mystified. To be 
sure, I said; but what could I do for her? 
O, much; a great deal! I could help them 
very much indeed! The Blessed Mother had 
sent me to them as a guardian angel and 
deliverer ! Madame had been utterly crushed 
= hope; but now all would go well. 

ould | gonow? She was stopping in the 
great house yonder. 

This was mysterious enough, but I said 
by all means; and so Fanchonette tripped 
on—a messenger of good tidings of great 
joy—leading the way to the great house that 
hung so into the street. Arrived under its 
shadow, she lifted the latch softly, and, 
leaving me below, ran up to tell madame.! 
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She was away some five minutes, and then 
called over the stairs that monsieur was to 
mount, if he pleased. So I ascended a dark, 
winding staircase, such as are much found in 
such mansions, and was led along a low, 
narrow corridor into a large handsome room, 
fitted however with mullions and panes 
of diamond pattern much as in my own tene- 
ment. Here, in a great gilt chair (very 
tarnished though), surrounded with cabinets 
and mirrors and clocks and china of the 
pattern popular in the days of King Louis the 
Fifteenth, was Madame Lemoine, all in black, 
who sat back stiff and stern in her chair, 
regarding me closely as I came in. I knew 
her at once. She was just as I had seen 
her on the stairs of the Yellow Tiger, only 
her features had grown sharpened and 
pinched a little ; her eyes, too, had now and 
then a sharp, restless glare. She looked at 
me hard for a few moments. 

“Sit down, monsieur, sit down,” she said, 
nervously, “here just beside me. Do you 
know that you can help us—that is, if you are 
willing to do so?” 

I said that anything I could do for them, 
provided it fell within the next few days, 
they were heartily welcome to. 

“Thanks, thanks, thanks !” she said many 
times over, with the same nervous manner. 
“You shall hear first what is wanted of 
you—not so very much after all. Rather, 
first what do you know of us, or must I go 
through the whole wretched story—— ?” 

“Tf she alluded,” I said, “to a certain 
fatal night some four years since, why o 

“ Ah, true! [had been there. Fanchonette 
had told her all that. Well, monsieur,” she 
went on, rubbing her thin fingers together, 
“how do you suppose my miserable life has 
been spent since then? What has been my 
food and nourishment all that while? 
Guess !” 

I shook my head. I could not pretend to 
say what had been madame’s occupation. 

“Try! try !” she said, striking the smooth 
knob of her chair, her eyes ranging from 
object to object in the quick, restless way I 
had noticed. “What was the fittest employ- 
ment for the poor broken-hearted mother ? 
Come! Make a guess, monsieur !” 

It had grown a little darker now, and 
there were shadows gathering round the 
upholstery of King Louis’ day. For nearly 
a minute no one spoke, neither I, nor Fan- 
chonette standing behind her mistress’s chair, 
nor the grim lady herself waiting an answer 
so solemnly. Madame had been travelling, 
no doubt, I suggested. 

“ Right,” said madame, “ we have been 
travelling wearily : scouring the great con- 
tinent of Europe from end to end. Poor 
Fanchonette is tired, and I am tired. Does 
monsieur ’—here she stooped forward, peer- 
ing nervously into my face ;—“ does monsieur 
ever recollect meeting—in any of the great 
public places, for instance—a man with light 
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yellow moustaches, white teeth, and a false 
smile, Let monsieur see his description, as 
officially drawn up, with proper signalment. 
Eyes, grey ; nose, arched ; height, medium ; 
hair, yellow; and the rest of it. We have 
been travelling after him, monsieur.” 

I was now beginning to understand. 

“Well,” she went on, “we were hunting 
that shadow up and down, tracking those 
yellow moustaches hopelessly, without aid 
from any one, for how long, Fanchonette ? 
Ah, for three years—yes! At the end of 
three years, monsieur—three weary years— 
we had hunted him down —tracked him 
home. It wastime, though: full time! We 
had not strength for much more, Fan- 
chonette ?” 

“Where did you find him then, madame?” 
I said. 

“Ah! where? Why, in a lonely German 
town, at the foot of the mountains. But what 
use wasit? We had no friends among the 
great ones, and could not lay a finger on him 
in that foreign country. All that was left 
to us was to keep watch over him until 
he should be drawn back again by his des- 
tiny—as they say such men always are| 
drawn—to his own country. How long 
did we keep watch over him, there, 
Fanchonette ?” 

“ For ten months, madame.” 

“For ten months, and then he departed, 
as I knew he would, and crept back to his 
own land. And now,” she said, lowering her 
voice in a whisper, “he is close by us here— 
in the town of Deziéres, not five miles 
away " 

Madame paused here for a moment, still 
playing feverishly with the smooth knob of 

er chair. 

“Here is what we would ask of you, if 
you would not think it too much. Fan- 
chonette has been into this town and has 
brought back some idle story about its not 
being the man; no false smile, she says, nor 
yellow moustaches—as if he were fool enough 
to keep such tokens. Mon Dieu!” she added, 
lifting up her thin hands, “it shall turn out 
to be he, and no other. He is lying at 
this moment in Deziéres, awaiting for his 
hour.” 

“In what way, then, dear madame, would 
you have me assist you ? 

“Fanchonette does not know this man, 
and my poor eyes are old and weak and 
would not help me to know him. See us 
here, then, monsieur, two friendless women, 
and give us this help. Go into that town, 
see him, speak with him, probe his very 
soul, and if he turn pale have them ready to 
rush in upon him. How were we to com- 
pass such things ?” 

I could only promise that I would set forth 
for Deziéres, not that Saturday night—it 
being far too late—but towards noon the 
next day, when she might depend on my best | 
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exertions, I was touched by the poor lady’s 
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sorrows and her pale, handsome countenance, 
so worn and sharpened with sorrows. It was 
hard to resist the piteous, earnest look, with 
which she had waited for my answer. 

“A troubled time you must have had of 
it, my poor girl,” I said to Fanchonette, as we 
went down to the door. 

“Ah, yes, monsieur;” she said, “but 
we would have travelled to the world’s 
end to find him. I have no fears. The 
Bon Dieu will 

et.” 

The next day was Sunday, and a very 
bright festival morning it seemed to be. 
Looking betimes from my little casement, I 
saw the whole town astir, and, in the street 
making towards the church where was to be, 
presently, the grand mass, They came in 
all manner of costumes: abundance of high 
white caps, and bright shawls and petti- 
coats variegating the tide. There were some, 
too, from the country outside, drawn alo 
by stout horses, adorned with gay harness an 
fringes. There were stout patriarchs trudg- 
ing along, boldly leaning on their good sticks, 
and young girls—the Maries and Victorines 
of last night—with gold pins in their hair and 
great bouquets, and gallants in blouses walk- 
ing beside them. So they went by; all bound 
for the grand mass. I would go to the grand 
mass also, 

High altar abundantly decked with ar- 
tificial white roses; little altars in little 
by-chapels decked also with artificial white 
roses. White roses round the capitals of 
the tall, grey pillars. White roses along the 
organ-gallery, and around the angels, and on 
the head of the pretty statue of our lady, or it 
might be of our saint and patroness, in the 
middle of the aisle. This was the first im- 
pression upon the senses of the curious 
stranger. ‘The secret of this waste of white 
roses was this; it was the patroness’s festi- 
val-day, and, on looking closer, I found that 
very many of the bouquets had, in fact, 
found their way to the feet of her effigy. 
There was to be a grand fonction, in short, 
and it was confidently expected that M. le 
grand vicaire-general of the district, would 
come expressly and celebrate the patroness 
in a panegyric; but a little doubt hung 
over this prospect. There was altogether a 
bright, innocent aspect about the church 
interior as I stood looking down at it from 
the porch, so well peopled with its ranks of 
gaily-dressed peasantry, which struck me as 
another of those choice pictures for which I 
was indebted to this little place. There was 
a tall man in a cocked-hat who was over- 
powering in his attentions, unprompted by 
mercenary motives, When the grand mass 
began, a flood of boys in white, a flood of men 
in white, together with a train of lay figures, 
displaying upon their backs the gorgeous 
copes lent by adjoining parishes to do honour 
to the patroness, and now M. le curé him- 
self, celebrant in a dazzling robe, never seen 


deliver him up to justice 
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by Montgeaux eyes—fresh from Paris—| fess, in all honour, have you half-a-dozen 
censors, floating clouds, gold, silver, glitter,| people in your house?” Indeed he can 
torches, and sweet fragrance,—that was the/ assure monsieur that there are at least that 


fonction. Alack, for the music, though 
chaunted, indeed, with a will, but dissonant, 
and of the nose nasal. Nor can I restrain 
a gentle remonstrance against the leathern 
spiral instrument—that cruel disenchanter 
—worked with remorseless vigour by the 
Tubal Cain of the place. At the end of the 
fonction—when the patroness is happily borne 
back to her resting-place—comes a moment 
of intolerable suspense. Has M. le grand- 
vicaire come? Will he come? 
ment more there is sensation in the church, 


for there issue forth boys in white, the men | 


in white, the lay figures even; and, lastly, 


walking modestly with M. le curé, M. le) 


d-vicaire himself. He has come, then, 
the long desiderated! A rather florid, portly 
man, M. le grand-vicaire, but true as steel, 
and has come twenty miles that morning for 
the patroness and her flock. He will dine 
with M. le curé in state, and meet the maire 
and other great syndics. A very excellent 
sermon from M. le grand-vicaire, full of 
sound truths, with a little varnish of a Paris 
accent over all, For, he is not provincial, 
and hath eminent prospects of being a bishop, 
and those not so remote either. A great day 
altogether—a very high festival ! 

Shortly after noontide, a sort of caléche sent 
over from Deziéres, departed by the northern 
side of the town. There were, inside of that 
ealéche, Madame Lemoine, Mademoiselle 


Fanchonette, and myself. After all, madame 
had decided, almost at the last minute, to go 
forward to Deziéres and wait there the 
progress of events. 

In about an hour’s time then, we were 
struggling slowly up the paved causeway 
that leads into that town: a much greater 


and more imposing place than Montceaux. 
There is a barriére and there are officials 
there, and octroi ; at which spot we turned 


sharply to the right, making for a quiet and | 


retired house of rest, known as the Son of 
France Inn. At the Son of France were set 
down madame and her attendant, whilst I 
went off on foot to the Three Gold Crowns, 
on certain business of my own. 

At the door of that house of entertainment 
Imade enquiries in an easy unconcerned man- 
ner : firstly, as to the hour they were accus- 
tomed to lay out their table-d’héte, and also as 
to whether I could be accommodated with an 
apartment for that night. It was explained to 
me that, on the score of dinner, I was unhap- 


In a mo-| 


{number—or very nearly so. No, I say, 
pointing significantly to the keys hung close 
by—about three thick—who have you now? 
Why, there was M. Petit the avocat, and M. le 
sous-lieutenant, and now, let him see—oh, 
yes! There was M. Falcon,—not exactly 
stopping in the house; and there was M. 
Rabbe, professor of languages and belles 
lettres, and—— Well, well, I say, so that 
any of them dined, I was content. OO, yes, 
they would dine: monsieur might depend on 
\that. M.Rabbealwaysdined. Good. Then 
I would be there at five. 

I am interested in M. Rabbe, professor 
of languages and belles lettres. I am de- 
|sirous of meeting M. Rabbe at dinner, and 
making his acquaintance. I walk. up the 
street carelessly, thinking what manner of 
man he may turn out to be, when I am seized 
unaccountably with misgivings on the score 





of my passport. My passport, of all things in 


the world! Was it perfectly en régle as 
their phrase was? Had it its full comple- 
ment of visas, and sand, and stamps? Would 
it do for such remote quarters as Deziéres ? 
Who was to let me know concerning these 
things? I stopa passer-by, and inquire with 
| civility for the Bureau of Passports. The 
passer-by is puzzled—not often coming in 
contact with such notions —he supposes I 
may hear of it at the Police. Yes; and 
the Police? Ah! that was in Rue Pot 


\d’Etain—Tin Pot Street that is—straight 


as I can go. Thanks. One thousand 


| thanks ! 


I proceed, straight as I can go, into Tin Pot 
Street, and discover the Police at once from 
the sign of a gens-d’arme hung out, as it were, 
at the door. Two other gens-d’armes are seated 
ona little bench under the window, enjoy- 
ing the evening. I go up to the Sign, and 
ask if I may be allowed a few minutes’ con- 
versation with M.le chef. He looks hard at 
me, moving his hand over his chin with a 
rasping sound. Then, with aslow glance, he 
|takes me in from head to foot, and under 
| pretext of picking up a straw, contrives a 
| private view at my back. The brethren on 
|the bench have by this time drawn near, 
‘look me all over, and make rasping sounds 
| on their chins. I repeat my request of being 

conducted to the presence of M. le chef. 
| Upon which the Sign—clearly not knowing 
what to make of it—motions me to follow, 
and leads me into a little back room. The 





pily too late for the first table-d’héte, which | door is shut, and I am left alone with a 
was laid always at one, precisely. But that, by | gentleman behind a table—bald, and rather 
infinite good luck, there would be another| full in person—wearing a travelling cap tied 
laid at five o’clock, to suit the convenience of | with a bow of ribbon in front, and an ancient 
strangers arrived for the festival. As tothe| brown coat: altogether recalling forcibly 
apartment I might have my choice; for|the men that used to book you in country 
Gargon candidly acknowledges there are not|towns for the Royal Mail, during the fine 
many stopping in the house. “ Bad times old coaching times. 

these for business,” I say, laughingly. “Con-| Ihave some curious conversation with M. 
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le chef: for nearly halfan hour. In spite of 
Royal Mail associations, I find him a man of 
wonderful tact and knowledge. Indeed, how 
would he have got there at all were it other- 
wise ? Strange to say, he has shown me some 
queer notes of his own making during the last 
two or three days. As I go away it seems 
settled that M. te chef will not dine at home 
that day; but has taken a fancy for trying 
the cuisine at the Three Gold Crowns, He 
will dine much about the time we do, only 
he will be served in a little Cabinet Particu- 
lier by himself. Iam grieved at not having 
his company at the allie table ; for he is a 
man of wit and easy manners. But he has 
his little oddities, he says, and so shrugs me 
out. | 

At about ten minutes before five, I am 
ascending the stairs of the Three Gold. 
Crowns. I find the lieutenant already there 
before me, walking up and down—gentlemen 
of the Imperial Service proving, within my 
experience, punctual and fatal patrons of the | 
proprietors of such establishments. We salute 
each other profoundly, and enter upon the} 
probabilities of there being full or scanty | 
attendance at the approaching meal. To us en- 
tered presently a purple, orb-taced gentleman, | 
oa of the country interest and Squire} 

Western habits, and then a little smart man, 
who recalled forcibly the popular portraits of 
M. Thiers. He seems, as it were, perpetually 
shooting out into points and angles, and comes 
in company with the gentleman of the country, 
laying out some local interest energetically | 
with his pointed finger. 

Behind them walks out the host of the 
Three Gold Crowns, heralding the soup—| 
significant omen that no more are to come 
or at least be waited for. But the professor 
of modern tongues and belles lettres, 
where is he? I am so interested in this 





coming of M. Rabbe, that I feel myself 
getting troubled and uneasy in mind, and 


look every instant towards the door. More} 
especially as I know from sounds behind | 
the partition that there is a gertleman being 
served in private—contingent, as it were, upon 
M. Rabbe’s arrival. Perhaps M. Rabbe may 
have private reasons for not desiring to meet 
me? Seriously I am very much disturbed, 
and think anxiously of the thin, pale lady 
expectant at the Son of France. 

he soup then is puton. Officious garcons 
bustle about, and the clatter of China ware 
and tongues sets in. M. Petit—for I have 
learnt long since that M. Thiers’ portrait 
stands for him—talks for the whole company. 
He has his sharp forefinger laid upon his 
neighbour’s chest ; now upon his plate ; now 
vertically upon his own palm. He is for 
ever illustrating things with little construc- 
tions of his knife and fork, his napkin and 
his chair. He distracts me from what I am 
thinking of so nervously. The sous-lieute- 
nant and M. Falcon accept him cheerfully as 
he is—and without reply—for their souls are 
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now laid conscientiously to the great work 
before them. 

Just as the soup is being taken away, I 
eatch the sound of a distant step upon the 
stairs. Our host catches it too; for he bids 
Antoine stay his hand, and leave the soup 
for M. Rabbe. For another moment, my 
heart is beating hard, and there enters some 
one bowing low, and full of soft apologies—a 
little warm, too, with the haste he has made 
—and wiping his forehead with his handker- 
chief. Ah, Fanchonette! For all that arti- 
ficial strip of baldness reaching even to the 
back of the head ; in spite of those shorn lips 
and cheeks ; of that limp neckcloth, swathed 
in many folds and brought down upon the 
chest ; of that bunch of seals; and the long 
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| black garment a shade seedy at the collar; I 


say you should have known M. Rabbe, in one 
second, at that comely German town! I 
would have picked him out of a thousand. 

He was one of M. Petit’s own circle of 
friends ; for that gentleman saluted him heart- 
ily as he took his seat. A very agreeable man 
was M. Rabbe, and entertained us wonder- 
fully for the rest of dinner ; excepting that at 
times he had a peculiar manner of dispiaying 
his teeth, andI could not help fancying a yellow 
moustache just over them. He spoke cheer- 
fully of the morning’s fonction, and of the 
admirable sermon of M. le vicaire—such 
plain, sound doctrine, and so good for the 
people! Then he falls upon fiscal questions 
with M. Petit, handling them with a certain 
skill. The lieutenant is, all this while, too 
hard at work for mere converse. 

At last M. Petit, looking at his watch, dis- 
covers that he has important business else- 
where, and so departs with a bow that takes 
in all the company. The lieutenant rises 
about the same time ; bethinking him of the 
little café in the Square of the town. Remain 
therefore, the country interest, myself, and 
M. Rabbe: who says with a pleasant smile 
that he knows of a particular Volnay, now 
lying in our host’s cellars, and would take 
leave to order up some, for our special 
tasting. At this moment there are sounds of 
movement behind the partition, and presentl 
enters with bows, my friend the chef, with 
newspaper in one hand, and his glass and a 
slim wine-flask in the other, begging to be 
allowed to join the company. I confess I 
scarcely know M. le chef again, He is 
strangely metamorphosed, having now got 
up a little of the aspect of a town burgher 
in his Sunday suit: with a brusque local 
tone of speech. No traees here of the 
brown garment and the ancient travellin 
cap! He draws in his chair, looks roun 
on us cheerfully, and I now feel that the 
time for business is at hand, 

“You do meet excellent wines ”—TI say, in 
continuation of the Volnay discussion—* in 
some of those little towns up and down the 
country.” 

“ Ay,” says M, le chef, holding his glass 
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to the light, “and perhaps nowhere so good 
as in this town of ours.” 

“The gentleman is right,” says M. Falcon, 
with an oath of the true western fashion— 
only in French—“let them match our wines 
if they can! Pardieu! I say what is known, 
and can be proved ! ” 

“He has reason !” M. le chef says, glancing 
at me ever so little. “Trust to a clean country 
cabaret for pure honest wines !” 

“Yes,” I reply, “I have travelled over 
many leagues of France, and I think the best 
wines I have fallen in with, were at an old 
cabaret in the south.” 

“Where, if I may take the liberty ?” M. le 
chef asks with interest. 

“Let me see,” I answer reflecting, “it is so 
long since. Ah to be sure—down near 
Troyes somewhere, at a house called the 
Yellow Tiger!” 

M. Rabbe was about to drink when I began 
thisspeech. At the moment the words Yellow 
Tiger were spoken, his glass was not an 
inch from his lips. He started. His arm 
shook so violently, that the wine ran over 
his glass. Then he swallowed it all off— 
every drop, with a gulp—hastily to hide his 
white lips, and stole a cowering look round 
the table, just catching M. le chef in the 
act of leaning forward with his hands upon his 
knees, watching him with intense curiosity. 

“What are you all looking at me for in this 
way ?” he said angrily. 

“ We are concerned for monsieur’s health,” 
says the chef, “lest he should be seized 
with sudden sickness. That name of Yellow 
Tiger seemed to have such- strange effect.” 

M. Rabbe looks at him uneasily for a 
moment ; then laughs more uneasily still, 
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So M. le chef gets monsieur’s arm under 
his own. They go out together, and M. le 


chef gives me one queer look from over his 
shoulder, 


That evening it fell out that a strong party 
of gens-d’armes, with bayonets fixed and 
drawn closely round a hand-cuffed man, came 
past the Son of France Inn. There, a tall 
thin lady in black stood at a front window. 
It was nearly certain, I was informed, that 
the destiny of the handcuffed man, would 
be resolved at the Bagnes or galleys at 
Brest. 


A COMPANIONABLE SPARROW. 


I rounp myself by the decrees of the Fates, 
in the winter of eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five (one of the coldest of recent winters, and 
during one of the coldest of December nights) 
at an evening party in the rue de la Ville 
l’Evéque, in Paris. The heroine of this even- 
ing party for me was neither a rosy made- 
moiselle nor a queenly madame, but a spar- 
»row (la Pierrette). During a jubilee moment 
of emancipation from the news and the wit, 
the music and the dancing, the men exhi- 
biting their distinction, and the women 
displaying their beauty, I espied a little 
brown ball upon the top corner of a large 
and lofty gilded mirror, fastened against a 
wall in a corner of one of the rooms. Intel- 
ligence is a substantive feminine, I suppose, 
on account of her curiosity ; and my intelli- 
gence immediately rushed into my eyes, and 
began peeping, staring, and darting glances, 
to discover what the little brown ball upon 
| the gilt cornice might be. She soon found 


and fills out for himself another bumper of| out it was a sparrow rolled up into a ball, 


Volnay. 

“To go back to this Yellow Tiger wine,” 
says M. le chef, reaching over for the flask, 
“was it so good now, really ?” 

“Famous! And I ought to remember it 
well. For the night I drank of it there was 
murder done in the Yellow Tiger Inn!” 

Again M. Rabbe’s glass was stayed in its 


with its beak under its wing, and fast asleep. 
My intelligence was immensely enjoying the 
problem how a sparrow could have been 
thus tamed and domesticated, when the con- 
'tagion of curiosity spread from me to my 
neighbours in the room, and from room to 
room throughout the whole assembly, just as 
|a circular ripple makes more and more cir- 





course, and the precious Volnay scattered on/| cular ripples upon the surface of water. I 
the floor. He was looking over at me with! soon found I was in a crowd of persons all 
a painful, devouring expression, which I shall gazing in one direction. Treble voices with 
never forget. |bass murmurs accompanying them made 

“Monsieur must be unwell,” says M. le) quite a concert of melodious cries of wonder. 
chef, with anxiety; “the gentleman will|Just before the mirror, marble arms held up 
recollect that I said so at first.” candles statuesquely, yet nearer and nearer 

“T am very unwell,” gasps M. Rabbe stag-| and higher and higher. Some of these heads 
gering up on his feet, and not taking his| and arms, done in stone, would have adorned 
eyes from me, “very unwell indeed. I shall|a sculpture-room. But the sparrow was 
go out into the fresh air, it will revive me.” | roused by the light. Awakened and startled, 

“The thing of all others in the world,” M,| rather than frightened, the sparrow flew 
le chef says; “nothing is so good as the cool | round and round the room, and alighted upon 
fresh air, with a little eau de Cologne to/ its gilded perch again. And now, in com- 
the temples. Stay,” says M. le chef, rising | pliance with my repeated requests, Made- 
with good-natured alacrity, “let monsieur| moiselle l’Apprivoiseuse de Moineau has 
lean on me, till he gets to the garden. He is been kind enough to write out for me the 
weak evidently. Oh, there is nothing like story of this sparrow, and I have the pleasure 
the cool air!” ‘ of submitting it to my readers. 
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As the circumstances are extraordinary, I' 
shall intrude only a few words to the incre- 
dulous reader. I am one of many persons 
who have frequently seen this sparrow fly 
into the apartment in which I saw her. I 
have repeatedly seen this sparrow leave her 
companions upon the roofs and in the trees. | 
I have seen her wait until the window was 
opened. I have seen her study the counte-| 
nances of the persons in the room. She does | 
not like my looks, for example; and the 
truth is, I have in my time dissected indivi- 
duals of her kind; and perhaps, a guilty 
conscience needing no accuser, she sees my 
guilt in my face. I may have a dissect-bird 
look, although I hope not. Most certainly I 
have known her dark hazel eyes gaze at me for 
along time, and have learned from her manner 
that she deemed me decidedly a suspicious 
character, whose presence on the premises 
was dangerous. She trusts all ladies ai. 
citly. To have the pleasure of seeing her 
fly into the room, I have had to make myself 
invisible in a corner. When the persons 
who have excited her distrust are hidden, she 
flies into the room, and the window is shut 
upon her. From her cornice she can con- 
template even men-folks with composure. 

I came to live, says Mademoiselle PAp-| 
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regularly at eventide. It then left us alto- 
gether, and we saw it no more, except now 
and then, when it flew in for a monient to 
pick up a hurried meal. Louise now guessed 
that our little friend had eggs, and we dis- 
covered that she too lived in a hole in the con- 
vent wall which forms one side of our garden. 
That day we gave her the name of Pierrette. 

To my surprise she arrived one morning 
with a young bird upon her back. There it 
sat with the tips of its little wings slipped 
under the wings of its mother, and its tender 
claws buried in her feathers, so that it could 
Having landed 
her little one inside the window, Pierrette 
fed it abundantly, and then lowered herself 
down by its side, to enable it to mount easily 
upon her back to be carried home. In due 
time she brought all her five young ones, 
ranged them in a row on the carpet before 
me, and then flew upon the flounce of my 
dress, and, by her wistful looks, seemed to 
invite me to admire her family. While she 
fed her little ones inside the window, her 
mate, Pierrot we called him, stood outside on 
the rail, to be ready to warn her of any 
coming danger. 

As the young ones grew from day to day, 
it was wonderful to see with what care 


privoiseuse de Moineau, in my present abode, | Pierrette taught the two elder of the brood to 
rue de la Ville l’Evéque, Paris, in April,! feed their little brothers. They evidently 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one. Almost my | understood all she said and soon set to work, 
first care was to make a sort of garden upon| while she sat on a sprig of ivy watching their 


a little terrace upon which the sunniest;movements. The good sense and tenderness 
sitting-room opens. Finding that the spar-| evinced by these parent birds in the manage- 
rows ate up all the best blossoms, I provided ment of their young, were perfectly marvel- 
a good supply of bird-seed and bread crumbs, lous. When the little ones quarrelled over 
which they soon found out to be better food | their crumbs, or pushed one another aside 
than flowers, One day I perceived that one! in the eagerness to catch a drop of dew from 
of them could scarcely fly. It fluttered| any ivy-leaf, Pierrette would interfere with 
about the table where I sat at work, and at| gentle decision and set them to rights directly. 
last fell down almost insensible. I called my | On more serious occasions Pierrot would step 
good Louise, who is skilful in the treatment |in to restore order by means of vehement 
of those who suffer. She found that this language and a peck or two of his beak for 
poor bird had broken its leg and injured its’ the more turbulent. 

foot. We contrived to set the broken limb; And so they went on, until these baby 
as well as we could, and bound it with! birds grew to be large and strong. Pierrette 
worsted to a lucifer-match by way of a splint.!then began to think of another brood, and 
The foot was much swollen, but a bath in a/ disappeared as she had done before: As the 
wine-glass of warm water soon relieved it.| time drew near for the second brood to 
We laid it in a soft warm nest in a cage, and| visit us, it seemed to be Pierrot’s duty to 
in a few minutes it went to sleep. That our| keep the first brood from coming into the 


little patient might not feel lonely, we placed | 
the cage close to that of two canaries, Paul 
and Virginia, who live in the window. They 
became excellent neighbours ; and the doors 
of the two cages being open, the canaries 
used to bring food to the invalid; and I 
have often see them pushing towards it little 
bits of spongecake through the bars of the 
two cages. Paul would sit by the nest and 
sing to the sparrow whenever he had a 
moment to spare. Within a week our guest 
was able to join its companions on the 
terrace, but towards evening it came back to 
sleep in the cage. It continued for about 


ten days to go out every morning, returning 





room, so that the new little ones and their 
‘mother might have their territory in the 
window quite to themselves, 

One evening in October, instead of going 
home as usual to sleep, Pierrette remained 
| with us. She flew rapidly round and round 
the room, and at last selected for her rest- 
ing-place the top of a looking-glass in the 
least frequented corner of the room. When 
she had satisfied herself that this was a 
| good position, she came down to the win- 
dow which was still open, eat her supper, 
chatted with her friends the canaries, and 
then flew back to the top of her looking- 


\glass for the night. From that time she 
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has never failed to sleep here during the 
winter months. Before she leaves us in the 
morning she always eats a good breakfast 
and takes a bath, and invariably has a little 
gossip with Paul and Virginia. The window 
is generally open for her towards sunset, 
but if it happens to be shut she pecks at it 
and calls us until we openit. She always 
looks in before she enters, to see what sort 
of company may be in the room. If she sees 
any one she does not fancy, she waits quietly 
in her ivy bower until they go away, before 
she ventures to come in. 

Two years ago—in the winter—our poor 
Pierrot was very ill. He came to us for help, 
and took refuge in my work-basket. Pierrette 
did her utmost to induce him to go up to 
her retreat on the looking-glass, but he was 
far too weak to fly. Finding him deaf to her 
counsel she became very angry, screamed at 
him and flapped her wings, and at last seized 
him on her back by the top of his head, and 
shook him violently in the air :s if she 
wished to kill him. After repeating this 
strange treatment, several times, she went to 
roost herself. She neversawhim again. I 
sat up half the night trying to comfort poor 
Pierrot: he seemed so much to enjoy being 
breathed on and kept warm in my hands. I 
hoped he might recover, for he crept under 
the book-case and went to sleep, but Louise 
found him in the morning lying quite dead 
in the middle of the room. 

Pierrette had no difficulty in finding 
another mate, but not a second gentle 
Pierrot. The new husband proved to be 
violent in temper and somewhat despotic in 
his notions. She brought her first brood after 
this second marriage to show us before there 
was a feather to be seen on any one of the 
young ones. Pierrot the Second followed in 
high wrath, scolded and picked at her in a 
way that must have astonished her, and then 
stood by while she carried them, every one, 
home again. Ever since that adventure she 
waits to bring us her little ones until they 
are able to fly with her. 

Pierrette has five broods of five eggs every 
summer. This year, June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, she has a second brood of full 
fledged. She is, consequently, the mother of, at 
least, a hundred and thirty young sparrows. 


AUTUMN. 
I saw the leaves drop trembling 
From crests of cony limes ; 
The wind sang through the branches 
Most sorrow-waking rhymes, 


No flower in all the valleys 
Look’d up with face of mirth; 

But shroud-like vapour rested 
Upon the bloomless earth. 


Then fearful thoughts, too truth-like, 
Of inner change and blight 

Came o’er my startled spirit, 
As fell the early night, 
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“But, Autumn,” cried I, “ scatter 
The leaves from forest-trees ; 

And moan through sadden’d branches 
Thy wailing threnodies. 


But spare this heart the verdure 
That robed it in the spring, 

And let the summer’s echoes 
Still round my pathway sing! 


Rest only on the valleys, 

Drear mist that bringest death! 
But breathe not on this bosom 
Thy joy-destroying breath!” 


MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS. 


Ir seems probable, from many symptoms, 
that the microscope is about to become the 
idol of the day ; we appear to be on the eve 
of a microscope mania. For some time past, 
that fascinating instrument has taken its 
rank as an indispensable aid to science. The 
geologist confidently appeals to its evidence, 
when he asserts that coal is only fossilised 
vegetable substance ; that chalk and other 
important strata are in great part composed 
of shells; that a minute fragment of a tooth 
belonged to a reptile and not to a fish ; that 
a splinter of bone had traversed the air, ages 
and ages ago, in the body of a flying lizard, 
and not in that ofa bird. For the anatomist, 
the medical man, and the zoologist in general, 
the microscope is not an instrument which 
he can use or neglect at his pleasure, On 
the contrary, the objects for which it must be 
employed are determinate. It is destined to 
teach a number of facts and exhibit a multi- 
tude of organs, which can be studied neither 
by the naked eye, nor by the aid of any other 
instrument. Such are, the textures of the 
tissues, the phenomena attending the course 
of the blood, the vibrations of cilia in animal- 
cules, animals, and men; the contractions of 
the muscular fibres, and wany other things 
of the highest interest. Besides these 
learned pursuits, which are the business 
of the comparative few, the microscope offers 
an inexhaustible treasury of amusement to 
crowds of amateurs who aim no higher 
than to obtain a little useful information 
respecting the nature of the ordinary objects 
by which they are surrounded, and are 
content to admire beauty and variety of 
design, even when they cannot penetrate to 
final causes. To the invalid or lame person 
confined to the house, to the worn man of 
business whose soul is weary of affairs, to the 
lonely dweller in a country residence where 
little or only upcongenial society is to be had, 
—to such persc os, and to many others, a few 
plants and minerals from the nearest hedge 
or stone-heap, a box of the commonest 
insects, a half-score of wide-mouthed bottles 
containing water-weeds—some from any 
neighbouring pool, others from the seashore 
—will supply a succession of entertainment, 
which is incredible to those who have not 
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made the experiment. Nor is this the occu- | 
pation of a trifler ; for, while thus occupying 
our leisure, we unconsciously attain a com- 
prehensive view of the Great Artificer’s 
wisdom and power. 
Microscopic preparations are fast increasing 
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make a finer and clearer preparation. The 
sooner balsam preparations are cleaned after 
being mounted, the easier it is to do it. 

In preparing diatomaceze,* either fresh or 
from fossil earth, there is but one mode of 
procuring good specimens. Wash your earth 


in importance, as an article of commerce; they | thoroughly. Having prepared five or six 
are one of the many battle-grounds of compet- clean cups, pour it from one to the other, 
ing rivalries. Rich men, as amatcurs, and men | allowing it to stand one minute in the first, 
of science, as students, form with these their | two minutes in the second, four in the third, 
microscopic museums, as others keep their eight in the fourth, and so on in similar pro- 
microscopic ménageries. Collections and! portions. Try them all under the micro- 
cabinets of microscopic preparations are to scope, and you will find that probably only 














be purchased, containing from a dozen toa 
thousand objects and upwards ; and lists and 
catalogues are published from which the 
buyer may choose the articles that best suit 
his taste or illustrate his studies. With the 
aid of these preparations, there is no reason 


why the microscope should not become an_ 


instrument of drawing-room recreation, quite 
as much as the stereoscope, over which it has 


the advantage of variety, to speak of nothing | 


farther or higher. For, although the por- 
traits of microscopic objects, drawn and en- 
graved and coloured after life, are often very 
beautiful and wonderful performances, and a 
volume of them will help you to spend an 
interesting evening, still they are faint 
and feeble nothings when compared with the 


objects themselves as seen under a good in-| 


strument. Their great utility lies in their 
helping you to recognise the originals them- 
selves, when you meet with them. With the 
solar or oxyhydrogen microscopes exhibited 
at public lectures, you only see the shadow of 
the thing displayed ; but, with a good com- 
pound microscope you behold the thing itself 
actually and bodily. 

The ordinary routine of manipulation for 
the production of good preparations will be 
found in most elementary treatises on the 
microscope ; in Carpenter, Queckett, Hogg, 
Beale, and others. evertheless, I will give 
a few supplemental hints, kindly commu- 
nicated by an expert practitioner, which may 
be useful to the student, and even to those 
who are more advanced. 

In mounting in balsam, if your object be an 


one will yield good specimens. 

All saline solutions, being slow of evapora- 
tion, are easier to mount in than spirit. The 
only art of mounting in flat cells consists in 
‘the drying of each coat of varnish (gold-size 
is the best) before the next is applied. In 
wet weather, three days should elapse between 
the first and second coats ; in dry weather, 
one is enough. When the second coat is 
on, the preparation is for the time safe ; the 
third and fourth may be applied at longer 
intervals. Some few out of a series of cell- 
preparations will always spoil; but, by 
adopting this precaution, our experienced 
practitioner has been successful in a hundred 
and forty-eight out of a hundred and fifty 
preparations, over and over again. 

Dry preparations, apparently so easy, 
puzzle beginners most. There is a simple 
way of mounting them ; make previously a 
sort of cup on the glass slides you keep in 
store with a ring of gold-size painted on them, 
The longer they are afterwards kept in store, 
the better. When wanted for use, place on 
them your object ; slightly heat your cleaned 
cover ; drop it on the circle of gold-size ; 
press it down, and the preparation is finished. 
‘If not thoroughly and completely dry, the 
size will run. Ditticult scales for test-objects, 
as those of the lepisma and the podure, are 
(I, the writer, think) better mounted dry 
than in balsam. 
| Most infusorial animalcules, as soon as the 
| water in which they swim is evaporated, 
| tumble to pieces, or burst, even “going off” 
gradually and regularly, as a Catherine-wheel 
|discharges its fireworks. No conservative 














animal preparation or any other liable to curl 
under the influence of heat, first evaporate fluid keeps them well enough to allow them 
your balsam on the slide to such a consistence satisfactorily to be offered for sale; for 
that it will harden readily on cooling ; take! private examination and use, five grains of 
it from the source of heat, suffer it nearly to | rock-salt, and a grain of alum, to the ounce of 
cool, then place on it your object, and then, | undistilled water, answer best. 
upon the object, your giass cover. Heat it| It will be seen from these brief practical 
again slowly. The heat, equalised by the suggestions, that the preparer’s art is no 
cover, prevents the curling, and the prepara-| mere mechanical routine. He must have 
tion is mounted in the usual way without science to know what is worth preserving, 
further difliculty. | taste to arrange it gracefully and accurately, 
In mounting animal preparations in bal-| and skill so to embalm his object as to retain 
sam—or others which from circumstances | its beauty for future admirers. He must 
require moistening first with turpentine, a8 | have an artistic eye, a fine touch, an exten- 
fern-sporules, foraminifera, and such like—let | sive knowledge of Nature’s minutiz, and a 
the balsam be afterwards heated very, very| hand practised in the manipulation of his 
gradually. By this you avoid bubbles, and | --— 


evaporate the turpentine completely, so as to| * See Household Words, vol. xiv., pages 293 and 294. 
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business, Hence, it is no day-dream to pre- 
dict that, before long, collections of micro- | 
scopic objects will publicly enter the lists 
with other articles of virtt. Choice speci-| 


| often discovers that his time is better 


spent 
in making observations, and in recording 
them, than in manipulation, 

Therefore, if you are a real and earnest 


| 


| 


meus of invisibilities will rise to high fancy student, the aid of a preparer will be abso- 
prices,—especially after their preparers are lutely necessary to economise time, even 
dead. As we treasure cabinet-pictures by | supposing you have the skill to make prepa- 
Teniers or the Breughels, so shall we set anjrations yourself. If you are an amateur, 
exalted value on charming bits of still-life! playing with the microscope principally for 
from the studios of Amadio or Stevens, on; your amusement, you will have still less 
insect-portraits by Topping, on botanical | time to dissect, embalm, and mount minute 
groups by Bourgogne the Elder, and on other | objects—on the rule that busy people always 
works by anonymous artists, whose numes,|find more spare time for extra work than 
though not their productions, still remain |comparatively idle ones. One motive, too, 
unknown to fame. We shall have con-/|for sending your object to a professional 
noisseurs, fanciers, and collectors of micro-' artist, should be the communication to uther 
scopic objects, with all the peculiarities of the amateurs—the publication, as it were—of 
genus. Indeed, I might say we have them rarities and novelties, by the agency of the 
already in the adolescent stage of their preparer. If you meet with anything new 
growth. But, one of these days, as my readers and good, unless you are selfish and jealous, 
who live long enough will see, beautiful pre-| you will send what you can spare to a pro- 
parations by first-rate hands will pass| fessional preparer. You may fairly expect 
through the same course of destiny as illu-|to receive similar favours in return ; and a 
minated missals, majolica earthenware, Ben-|slice, a pinch, or a tuft of a discovery, is 
venuto Cellini carvings, and the like. Their |enough for yourself. The rest will serve to 
multitude, it is to be hoped, will prevent any | give pleasure to others. It is true that very 
artificial reduction of their numbers, with the | many objects of interest, which only require 
view of increasing the value of those that are! to be placed dry and uninjured between two 
left. Dutchmen with whom a rare tulip has| plates of glass, you may collect and mount 
separated into a couple of bulbs, have crushed for yourself with perfect success, temporarily, 
one of them beneath their heel to render the The scales and hairs of insects are comprised 
other a solitary specimen. Bibliomaniacs in this class ; gossamer threads, such as float 


have made a copy of a book unique, by com-/in the autumnal sunshine, furnish you, under 
mitting rival copies to the flames. 





The the microscope, with a tangled skein of silk 
Arabs are grand amateurs of red and white | which would take a lifetime tounravel. But 
piebald horses. “When you see a piebald objects stored without due and regular 
horse,” they say, “ buy it; if you cannot buy preparation will not keep; they will shake 
it, steal it ; if you cannot steal it, kill it.” To out from between your glasses, or the 
follow out the system (more to be honoured dust will shake iv, or they will be overrun 
in the breach than the observance), we| with threads of minute mouldiness, By 
should have speculators buying up the trusting the choicest to a skilled preparer, 
diatoms from Ichaboe guano, and causing | you will preserve them indefinitely. 
them to disappear as the substance itself/ Anatomical preparations take high rank 
grows scarcer, and the present microscopic among those sold for the microscope. Per- 
preparations from it enter the list of works, haps the most interesting anatomical phe- 
by the “ old masters.” ‘nomenon the microscope has to show, is the 
Those who are in the habit of preparing circulation of the blood in the body of a 
microscopic objects for the supply of the living animal; next to that wondrous sight, 
public, very soon become aware of a, to them,!is the intricate course and minute sub- 
important fact,—that the greatest demand is | division of the capillary vessels which per- 
not, as might be supposed, from beginners, | meate the several organs of living creatures. 
and those to whom the manipulation necessary | To show these more visibly, they are injected 
might be thought too difficult, but that their | with colouring-matter reduced to the finest 
best customers are those who are best ac-| possible state of division, which is mixed 
quainted with specimens, and with thedifficulty | with and suspended in, a smooth size or 
of so arranging them as most clearly to display | gelatine. A brass syringe, constructed for 
their specific form or characteristics. A short the purpose, is the forcing-pump employed to 
time spent by an able manipulator will suffice |cause the colouring-matter to penetrate 
to arrange three or four specimens of the|the vessels. Many precautions have to be 
same object, when hours and hours might be| taken. Only a gentle force must be applied 
fruitlessly wasted by another equally or better | to the piston at first, to be gradually in- 
qualified to observe and comment upon the’ creased as the vessels become filled. A 
preparation when accurately arranged, but simple mechanical arrangement has been 
incapable, from want of practice, of mounting contrived, by which the operator is saved 
it to his satisfaction. In short, here, as the fatigue of maintaining with his hand this 
elsewhere, a division of labour is expedient regulated pressure. A sheep’s or a pig’s 
for the public good. An able microscopist kidney is a convenient organ for a beginner 
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to try his hand on. In small animals, such|to be examined while charged with blood. 
as mice, bats, and frogs, the whole circulation | It requires a lengthened study of an injection 
of the system may be injected from the aorta, | to ascertain whether it has succeeded or no; 
and the pulmonary vessels from the pul-|and several injections of the same tissue must 
monary artery. But, amateurs who do not|also be inspected. As in the study of the 


follow medical science as a profession, will | 
purchase better specimens of professional 
preparers than they are likely to produce. | 
If several sets of vessels in the same pre- 
aration (as the arteries, the veins, and} 
the gland-ducts), are required to be dis- 
played by injection, differently coloured sub- 
stances are employed. A white injection is 
repared from the carbonate of lead. Blue 
injections do not answer well, because they 
reflect light badly; to avoid that incon- 
venience, Prussian-blue is sometimes largely 
mixed with white, and so is vermilion 
also. It should be remembered that these 
preparations are mostly viewed as opaque 
objects, and not by transmitted light. Small 
| portions of the injected organ are mounted 
| in cells, either dry or in fluid, according as 
circumstances allow. Still, thin sect’ons of 
| organs in which the capillaries are imper- 
| fectly injected, may be mounted as trans- 
parent objects, when they are better seen 
than such as have been completely filled. In 
general anatomy, the main point is to fill the | 
| capillaries, and to try and make the injections 
| in such a way as that the several colouring | 
| matters may be seen forced into the arteries | 
| and the veins, touching each other, and more 
or less mingled in the finest parts of the) 


| organic network. 
Injected preparations are the dearest to 


anatomical elements by the aid of the micro- 
scope, an observer must go through a certain 
course of education before he can distinguish 
in an injection what is of importance from 
what is of none. Practice alone will enable 
the learner to recognise the bundles of the 
tissues, the follicles or little bags of the 
glands, and the distribution and windings of 
the vessels which accompany or cover them. 


|The same of the mucous membranes; the 


undulations and anastomoses or inter-com- 
munications of the capillaries, their distri- 
bution around the glandular orifices ; and 
these orifices themselves cannot be properly 
studied without devoting several hours, 
sometimes several days, to their examination. 
Consequently, injections shown to passing 
observers are rarely well interpreted, unless 
the persons to whom they are exhibited are 
in the habit of looking at objects so prepared. 
It is rare that they remember more than a 
general idea of an elegant piece of coloured 
network. 

“ But what is the use of attending to such 
minutice ?” an inexperienced reader may ask. 
It is difficult to explain briefly the full 
application of such elementary studies ; but 
one instance may be cited. That dreadful 
disease, cancer, is known to most by name. 
Now, there are other diseases of less gravity, 
which resemble cancer so nearly, that the 


| purchase, the most difficult to make, and| practitioner cannot decide whether to operate 
| the most difficult to study and interpret. or not. The microscope distinguishes true 
| They demand the skilful exercise of the | cancer from false, easily and infallibly. 


| anatomist’s art; but, those who turn out| Interesting anatomical preparations are 
good injections are wrong in fancying, as the pigment-cells from the iris of the eye— 
| some seem to fancy, that nobody else can | the pigment-cells from a fegro’s skin, re- 
| preduce equally good ones. The same re-|sembling those in the tail of a tadpole ; 
| mark applies to the secrets of the composition transverse sections of hairs, human and 
| ofthe matter injected. With the precautions others, sliced like a cucumber, to show their 


which experience alone can teach, the prac-| internal structure ; transverse and perpen- 





titioner will succeed in making good injections | 
| with whatever colouring-matter he habitually 
uses in preference to others, The main point | 

of success is to employ the amount of time 
_ and patience which the conditions necessary 
| for the work require. Whatever be the organ 
| injected, an hour and a-half or two hours 
| must be allowed to each set of vessels, | 
| By hurrying the work, either the injec-| 
tion fails to have the several colouring- 
| matters in contact with each other in the) 
| capillaries, or ruptures take place. The dis- 
section of injections intended for microscopic | 
| Observation, like almost all dissections 


‘and many others, 


dicular sections of teeth, comprising a repre- 
sentative of each great group in zoology; 
fibrous membranes, commencing with those 
of egg-shells ; muscular fibre separated into 
fibrillee ; the capillaries in various organs ; 
sections of bone; preparations of morbid 
tissues, for comparison with healthy ones ; 
which will naturally 
present themselves to the student. One 
object recommended for study will startle 
many. Dr. Carpenter philosophically tells 
us, “ The nerve-fibres are readily seen in the 
fungiform papille of the tongue, to each of 
which several of them proceed. These bodies, 


| effected by the aid of that instrument, are| which are very transparent, may be well 
| performed under water. The exceptions are,|seen by snipping off minute portions of the 
such tissues as are affected by the action of| tongue of the frog, or by snipping off the 
water; thus, the retina is rendered white papille themselves from the surface of the 
and opaque by the action of water, instead living human tongue, which can be readily 
of semi-transparent ; also tissues, as that of done by a dexterous use of the curved scis- 
the placenta and certain glands, which ought! sors, with no more pain than the prick of a 
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pin would give. The transparency of any of exquisite crochet-work or lace, and displaying 


these papillz is increased by treating them 
with a solution of soda.” This is enough to 
make a nervous patient afraid to show his 
tongue to a microscopically-inclined doctor. 
Anatomical preparations, therefore, are the 
dearest, in consequence of the pains required 
to make them perfect. But, as far as price 
is concerned, all the microscopic preparations 
in the market are, generally speaking, and at 


present, wonderfully cheap. Only try and, 


produce a few at the same price yourself, and 
you will see. They are not mechanical pro- 
ductions, like nails and buttons, that can be 
turned off by the gross; every one must 
have the touch of the master given to it 


before it can pass into the scientific market ; | 


and such things cannot be done by deputy 


any more than statues and pictures can, Our | 


preparers (one would think) must be actu- 
ated quite as much by the love of art as by 
the love of gain. Suppose a man can turn 
off thirty successful preparations a-day for 
five days in the week all the year round, he 
has not made a large income at the highest 
rate of payment. But, those who have to 


study for, and collect, and prepare their) 


materials for any pursuit that comes within 


even greater beauty under high powers 
than under low, which is a test of their excel- 
lence. Sponge and gorgonia spicules form 
another set of lovely minutis, which are 
different in each respective species of 
zoophyte. Some are like yellow Hercules’ 
clubs of sugar-candy, which would attract 
wonderfully in a confectioner’s window; 
others are cut-glass billiard-cues intermixed 
with crystal stars. Objects of unusual rarity, 
or difficulty, or unpleasantness, are dearer 
everywhere, as it is only reasonable, That 
charming creature, the itch-insect,—a dis- 
course has been written setting forth the 
pleasures and advantages of the itch-disease, 
—costs four shillings; the bed-bug is a less 
| expensive luxury, though more so than the 
ordinary run of objects. In all these, the 
microscope illustrates the wonders of creation; 
but there are also preparations wherein the 
art of man is rendered visible. Upon a 
small circle of glass is a dim grey spot 
about the size and shape of the letter U at 
the beginning of this sentence, To the naked 
eye, it is unmeaning and indistinct. Viewed 
with a sufficient power, it displays a mural 
monument, on the face of which is an in- 


the range of art, well know that five days’ scription, in nineteen lines of capital letters, 
a week of productive labour is more than “In Memory of William Sturgeon "—with a 
they can accomplish continually, even with longer biographical notice than I have room 
the division of labour brought about by the | for here, and all within considerably less than | 
aid of sons or pupils. | the limits of this letter U. It is not, as 

To come to financial particulars. Mr.|might be supposed, the manual result of 
Samuel Stevens, the well-known natural-! patient toil and eye-straining ; nor is the 
history agent, of Bloomsbury Street, has on; feat accomplished by clever mechanical 
sale good preparations elegantly mounted and ; arrangements; it is an application of the 
packed in neat boxes containing one or two photographic art. Not only are microscopic 


dozen, at half-a-guinea per dozen. 
published list offers a choice of more than 
two hundred numbered objects of great 
variety. To point out a few; the palates 
of snails and of freshwater and marine mol- 
lusks are very remarkable. When we see a 
soft snail eating a hard cabbage-leaf or carrot 
— if we reflected on the operation—we must 
conclude that it cannot be performed with- 
out the agency of teeth. The micro- 
scope shows us, in a well-prepared palate 
from a land or water-snail, rows upon rows 
of teeth, containing altogether hundreds and 
hundreds of molars. 
animal food, and so does the whelk. But, 
talk of a shark’s rows of teeth! they are 
nothing to the weapons that line the mouth of 
a whelk,—half-a-dozen in each row in the 
middle, with a chevaux-de-frise of tusks on 
either side. Area dozen different mollusk 
palates—ready for comparison and study— 
dear at half-a-guinea ? Simply think of the 
time and cost, requisite to produce them as 
home-made articles. 

Upon the whole, there is nothing superior 
to the immense variety of objects supplied, at 
from fifteen to eighteen shillings per dozen, 
by Amadio, of Throgmorton Street. The 
sections of wood are very perfect, resembling 


His | 


The shark devours | 


photographs taken from fixed and inanimate 
objects, like the above mural monument, but 
also from living personages, and even groups 
from life. 

First, an ordinary phctograph is taken, 
say four and a-quarter inches, by three 
and a-quarter. The picture so obtained is | 
gradually reduced by using lenses of a short 
focal length. When an engraving or a monu- 
mental tablet has to be reduced, the photo- 
graphic picture may be taken much smaller | 
in the first instance ; but, when a group of | 
|figures from life or an individual portrait | 
is required, a lens of comparatively greater 
focal length must be used. It is impossible | 
to get, from life, a very small picture at the | 
first step; because the various portions of 
the group would not all be distinctly in the | 
focus. Microscopic photographs are sold at 
four and sixpence aaa Loyal or loving per- 
sons can thus carry about with them, at a | 
cheap rate, the portrait of their sovereign or 
their sweetheart, packed in the smallest pos- 
sible compass. By similar means, secret corre- 
spondence can be carried on. A microscopic 
message photographed on glass, might pass 
through a multitude of hostile hands, without 
its import being even suspected. Timid 
suitors might save their blushes by the pre- 
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sentation of a petition to be perused, not| and sundry medical students, The question 
under the rose, but under the microscope.} was of considerable theoretical and physio- 
But, in short, without being nice as to a six-| logical importance — touching, as it did, 
pence or a shilling, it is convenient to be|spontaneous generation and the reproduc- 
able to order microscopic preparations of} tion of parasites in general, M. Bourgogne 
objects that invite your attention. Thus, I| proved that itch-insects are males and 
am awaiting the mouth of a medicinal leech, | females. 


to be better enabled to inspect its lancets| 
and pump ; and, having discovered for myself | 
what others, no doubt, have discovered 
before—namely, that the mouth of the tad- 
pole is not only armed with cutting teeth, 
but has two or three rows of lips outside, 
that are garnished with a fringe of tooth- 
like moustaches—I have requested a prepa- 
ration to be made, regardless of expense, 


M. Bourgogne’s best preparations are ex- 
cellent, with the merit of being determined and 
named ; his inferior preparations are very in- 
different, full of bubbles and dirt. For inspec- 
tion by persons who have had a certain expe- 
rience, some of these cheap French prepara- 
tions are useful ; but, as articles of luxury and 
ornamental art, the English are superior. M. 
Bourgogne classes his productions into first, 


for the better examination of my tadpole’s 
gums. 

Amongst continental preparers, Joseph 
Bourgogne, of Rue Notre-Dame, Paris, stands 


second, and third-choice specimens. When 
| Beau Brummel’s valet came down-stairs from 
dressing his master for dinner, he generally 
brought with him an armful of discarded white 
reeminent, He isa man whose whole soul cravats, “These,” he explained, “are our 
is in his art, and he naturally speaks of mi- failures.” Just so we may suppose that M. 
croscopic preparation as one of the most Bourgogne’s third-choice preparations—some 
important aids to science. He has had the of them as low as threepence-halfpenny each 
great advantage of constant communication | (what can you expect for threepence half- 
with the most learned men of Paris, who penny?) are, what he is too prudent, as 
have aided him in their several departments. | well as too honest, to sell at higher prices ; 
From Robin, he has had lessons in anatomy ;|“our failures,” in short. And, as good 
from Thuret, in the structure of alge. Of) French preparations are costly, while bad 
late, his health has become impaired in con-! ones are not cheap, an English collector has 
sequence of severe application, while his no motive to go out of his own country, 





business is steadily on the increase. He pro- 
poses, therefore, to divide his grand micro-| 
scopic empire into three kingdoms — the 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal—one 
of which he will bequeath to each of his three | 
sons. M. Bourgogne discovered the male of 
the human itch-insect, which discovery made a 
great sensation at the time, not having been | 
seen before. It seems to have been com- 
paey unknown untileighteen’forty, probably 

cause it is never found in the furrows of, 
the skin, as the female always is. Nobody | 
then suspected that the male lived constantly 


unless perhaps it be for some novelty in the 
way of morbid anatomy, or other exceptional 
cases, 

A microscopic museum should be formed 
on somewhat the same principle as a picture 
gallery. First, there should be nothing but 
what is good; secondly, there should be 
variety, with several samples of all the great 
masters. Preparers who have been in the 
habit of collecting during several years, have 
each of them, probably, in his secret store- 
house, some treasure whose native habitat, 
or source has baffled the research of compet- 


on the surface of the epidermis; being also ing collectors, To some, the superiority of 
smaller than the female, it escaped observa-|certain instruments, or special adroitness, 
tion. Ten years afterwards, amongst three | may give the superiority in certain classes of 
hundred of these insects, which Monsieur B.| objects. The microscopist will profit by alk 
had received in several lots, he recognised a| these in turn. The field of nature is so 





single male by its agility, and by its fourth 
pair of paws, which had suckers at their 
tips, instead of long bristles, like the female. 
He valued the precious acarus as a rarity, 
and it formed part of his collection at the 
London exhibition in ’fifty-two. But, Dr. 
Bourguignon had the indiscretion and the 
hardihood to publish a pamphlet denying the 
existence of this male acarus, as well as of| 
the acarus of the rabbit, and others. M.| 
Bourgogne, urged by his friends, started for 
London, and established the truth of the fact 
by bringing back the treasured object, and 
having a drawing made from it, which or. 

ared in the Annales des Maladies de la 

eau. And then, visiting the hospital of St. 
Louis, he captured several males on the skin 
of patients, in the presence of Dr. Hardy 


vast, that every student may gratify his own 
peculiar taste. It is desirable to have some 
sequence and connection in the objects col- 
lected. Thus, we may have preparations of 
the principal organs of the domestic fly, to 
illustrate its economy ; the eye, the proboscis, 
the foot, the spiracle, and other parts of its 
bodily frame. The scales of butterflies and 
other insects afford ample subjects for com- 
parison ; the cuticles of plants, showing their 
stomata, or perspiring holes; sections of 
bones and teeth; starches from various 
plants; feathers, hairs, and innumerable’ 
other things will suggest themselves. A 

ood selection of the spiracles, or breathing- 
cies in the sides of different larve and in- 
sects would afford a series of objects to which 
there is nothing similar in birds and beasts, 
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A friend to whom I showed the spiracle of 
the house-fly, exclaimed in astonishment that 
nature had taken more pains with those in- 
significant creatures than with us. 

One great merit of modern microscopes is 
their portability ; if the reader wish to test 
their attractiveness, let him arrive some 
rainy day at a country house full of company, 
when the guests are prevented from enjoy- 
ing out-door amusements. Let him there 
produce one of Amadio’s forty-guinea instru- 
ments, with the polarizing and dark-ground 
apparatus complete, accompanied by a box- 
full of good preparations, and he will work 
wonders. 


THE WITCHES OF ENGLAND. 


Wrrcncrart in England was very much the | 


same thing as witchcraft everywhere else. 
The same rites were gone through, and the 
same ceremonies observed; end “ Little 


Martin,” whether as a goat with a man’s} 


voice, or a man with a goat’s legs, received 
the same homage from the English witches 


as he did at Blockula and at Auldearne, | 


on Walpurgis night in Germany, and All- 
Hallowmas-een in Scotland. Indeed the 
uniformity of practice and belief was one 
of the most singular phenomena of this 
wonderful delusion ; and widely different as 
every social habit and observance might be 
between (for instance) Sweden and Scotland, 
the customs and creed of the witch population 


are found to be singularly uniform. Ditches 
dug with their nails and filled with the blood 
of a black lamb; images of clay or wax 
“ pricked to the quick ;” unchristened children 
dug up from the grave and parted into lots 


for charms; perforated stones; ancient 
relics ; herbs, chiefly poisonous or medicinal ; 
toads and loathsome insects ; strange unusual 
matters, such as the bones ofa green frog, a 
cat’s brains, owl’s eyes and eggs, bats’ wings, 
and so forth; these were, in all countries, more 
or less prominent in the alphabet of sorcery. 
While everywhere it was believed that witches 


could control the elements,. command the | 


fruits of the earth, transform themselves 
and others into what animals they would, 
bewitch. by spells and muttered charms, 
and conjure up the devil at will; that they 
possessed familiars whom they nourished on 
their own bodies; that they denied their 
baptismal vows, and took on them the 
sacraments of the devil; that they were 
bound to deliver to their master a certain 
tale of victims, generally unborn or un- 
christened infants; that they could creep 
through keyholes ; make straws and broom- 
andles into horses: that they were all 
marked on their second or infernal baptism, 
which mark was known by being insensible 
to the “pricking pin ;” that while this mark 
was undiscovered, they had the power of 


denial or silence, but that on its discovery | 
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confess — which was the meaning of the 
searching, pricking, and shaving practised on 
suspected witches ; that they could not shed 
tears, or at best no more than three from the 
left eye ; and that, if they were “swum,” the 
water, being the sacred element used in Chris- 
tian baptism, would reject them from its bosom 
and leave them floating on thesurface. Such 
at least was the theory respecting the alleged 
buoyancy of witches, and the original mean- 
ing of that cruel custom. These articles of 
faith are to be found, with very little modifi- 
cation wherever witches and warlocks formed 
part of the social creed, and their habits and 
peculiarities were catalogued, credited, and 
made the rule of life. There were three 
classes of witches distinguished, like jockeys 
in a race, by their colours. White witches 
were helpful and beneficent. ‘They charmed 
away diseases ; they assisted tired Industry 
in its work, and caused stolen goods to be 
restored ; but they were not averse to a little 
harmless mischief. Dryden sings : 


At least as little honest as he could; 
And, like white witches, mischievously good, 


Black witches did nothing but harm; and 
gray witches capriciously did good at one 
time, and evil at another. 

The Duchess of Gloucester, proud and dark 
Dame Eleanor, was among the earliest of our 
notable witches. After her, came Jane Shore; 
though, in both these instances (as with Lady 
Glammis and Euphemia Macalzean) so much 
of party and personal feeling was mixed up 
with the charge of witchcraft, that we can 
searcely determine now, how much was real 
superstition and how much political enmity, 
The Duke of Buckingham in fifteen hundred 
and twenty-one, and Lord Hungerford a few 
years later, were also high names to be taken 
to the scaffold on the charge of trafficking 
with sorcerers; while the Maid of Kent, 
Mildred Norrington the Maid of Westall, 
and Richard Dugdale the Surrey impostor, 
were all cases of possession rather than of | 
true witchcraft: though all three were after- | 
wards confessed to be proved cheats. In 
fifteen hundred and ninety-three, the ter- 
rible tragedy of the Witches. of Warbois was 
played before the world ; and with) that be- 
gins our record of English witchcraft, pro- 
perly so called, 

In the parish of Warbois lived an old man 
and his wife, called Samuel, with their only 
daughter: a young, and, as it would seem, 
high-spirited and courageous woman. One 
of the daughters of a Mr. Throgmorton, see- 
ing Mother Samuel in a black knitted cap, 
and being nervous and unwell at the tim 
took a fancy to say that she had bewitch 
her ; and her younger sisters, taking up the 
ery, there was no help for the Samuels but 


|to brand them as malignant sorcerers. The 


Throgmorton children said they were haunted 
by nine spirits, “ Pluck, Hardtiame, Catch, 


the charm ‘was broken, and they must perforce! Blue, and three Smacks, cousins.” One of 


— 
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the Smacks was in love with Miss Joan, the 
eldest Throgmorton girl, and fought with 
the others on her account. Once, he came to 
her from a terrible round, wherein Pluck 
had his head broken, Blue was set limping, 
and Catch had his arm in a sling ; the results 
of Mr. Smack’s zeal on behalf of his young 
mistress. “I wonder,” says Mrs, Joan, | 
“that you are able to beat them: you are} 
little and they are very big.” But the 
valiant Smack assured her that he cared} 
not for that; he would beat the best two 
of them all, and his cousins would beat the 
other two, The Throgmorton parents were 
naturally anxious to free their children from 
this terrible visitation : more especially Mrs. | 
Joan who, being but just fifteen, was getting | 
no good from the addresses of her spiritual 
adorer. The father, therefore, dragged 
Dame Samuel, the sender of the spirits and | 
the cause of all the mischief, to the house by | 
force: and when they saw her, these lying 
children desired to scratch and torment her | 
and draw her blood, as the witch-creed of| 
the time allowed. The poor old woman was | 
submissive enough. She only asked leave to) 
quit the house ; but otherwise she made no 
resistance, Not even when Lady Cromwell, 
her landlady, taking part with the children, 
tore her cap from her head, and with foul | 
epithets and unstinted abuse cut off part of| 





her hair to be used in a counter-charm. Lady 
Cromwell died a year and a day after this 
outrage: and this was additional proof of, 
the wicked sorcery of Dame Samuel; who 


of course had killed her. Terrified out of her | 
few poor wits, Dame Samuel was induced to 
repeat expressions dictated to her, which put| 
her life in the power of those wretched girls. | 
She was made to say to the spirit of one of, 
them: “As I am a witch, and a causer of} 
Lady Cromwell’s death, I charge thee to come! 


out of this maiden.” As the girl gave no 
sign of life, being so holden by the spirit as| 
to appear dead, the poor old woman had only | 
confessed herself a witch without getting any 
credit for her skill, or any mercy because of 
her exorcism. At last, tortured, confused, 
bewildered, she made her confession, and was 
condemned. Her husband and daughter 
were condemned with her. The last was 
advised to put in a plea for mercy, at least 
for respite, by declaring that she was about to 
become a mother. ‘The proud disdainful | 
answer of that ignorant English girl, who 
refused to buy her life by her dishonour, may 
be classed among those unnoted heroisms of 
| life which are equal in grandeur, if not in 
| importance, to the most famous anecdotes of 
| history, But, what the high-minded courage 
of the daughter refused to do, the baffled 
weakness of the poor old mother consented 
to: to gain time, in the hope that popular 
opinion would turn to her favour, she an- 





hounced her own approaching maternity. A 
loud laugh rang through the court, in which) 
the old victim herself joined ; but, it was soon | 


gravely argued that it might be so, and that if 
it were so, the Devil was the father. However 
the plea was set aside ; and on the fourth of 
April, fifteen hundred and ninety-three, the 
whole family was condemned. Sir Samuel 
Cromwell left an annual rent-charge of forty 
shillings for a sermon on witchcraft to be 
preached every year by a D.D. or a B.D, of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

In sixteen hundred and eighteen, Margaret 
and Philip Flower, daughters of Joan Flower, 
deceased, were executed at Lincoln, for hav- 
ing destroyed Henry Lord Rosse by witch- 
craft, and for having grievously tormented 
Francis, Earl of Rutland. It seems that 
Joan and her two daughters were much 
employed at Beavor Castle, as charwomen, 
and Margaret was finally taken into the 
house as keeper of the poultry-yard. Their 
good fortune raised them up a host of enemies, 
who, discovering that Joan was an Atheist 
and a witch, Margaret a thief, and Philip no 
better than she should be, at last so wrought 
on the Countess, that she turned against her 
former favourites, and making Margaret a 
small present, dismissed her from her service. 
Which, says the pamphlet containing the 
account of the whole transaction, “ did turne 
her loue and liking toward this honourable 
earle and his family, into hate and rancour,” 
and the death of one and all was decided on. 
Philip, in her confession, deposed that “her 
mother and sister maliced the Earle of Rut- 
lande, his Countesse, and their children, be- 
cause her sister Margaret was put out of 
the ladies seruice of Laundry, and exempted 
from other seruices about the house, where- 
upon, our said sister, by the commaundement 
of her mother, brought from the castle the 
right hand gloue of the Lord Henry Rosse, 
which she delivered to her mother, who pre- 
sently rubbed it on the backe of her Spirit 
Rutterkin, and then put it into hot boyling 
water ; afterward she prick’d it often, and 
buried it in the yard, wishing the Lorde 
Rosse might neuer thriue, and so her sister 
Margaret continued with her mother, where 
she often saw the Cat Rutterkin leape on 
her shoulder and sucke her necke.” Philip 
herself had a spirit like a white rat, Mar- 
garet was soon brought to confess also; there 
was no examination of the mother, who had 
died on her way to the gaol. She had two 
spirits, she said, and she had in very deed 
charmed away Lord Henry’s life by means of 
his right hand glove. She tried the same 
charm on Lord Francis, but without success, 
beyond tormenting him with a grievous sick- 
ness; but, when she took a piece of Lady 
Katherine’s handkerchief, and putting it into 
hot water, rubbed it on Rutterkin, bidding 
him “flye and goe, Rutterkin whined and 
eryed mew ;” for the evil spirits had no 
power over Lady Katherine to hurt her, 
The two women were executed, Margaret 
raving wildly of certain apparitions, one like 
an ape, with a black head, which had come to 
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her in gaol, muttering words that she could 
not understand: as how indeed should she, 
poor raving maniac that she was! 

In sixteen hundred and thirty-four, a boy 
called Edmund Robinson deposed that while 
athering bullees (wild plums) in Pendle 
forest, he saw two greyhounds, with no one 
following them. Liking the notion of a course, 
he started a hare; but the dogs refused to 
run: when, as he was about to strike them, | 
Dame Dickenson, a neighbour's wife, started | 
up instead of one hare, and a little boy in- 
stead of the other. The dame offered the 
lad a bribe if he would conceal the matter, 


but our virtuous Edmund refused, saying, | 


“nay thou art a witch, Mother Dickenson ;” | 
whereon taking a halter out of her pocket, she 
shook it over the hare-boy’s head, whoinstantly 
changed into a horse; and the witch mount- 
ing her human charger, took Robinson before 
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her, and set off. They went to a large house 
or barn called Hourstoun, where there were’ 
several persons milking ropes ; which as 
they milked, gave them meat ready cooked, | 
bread, butter, milk, cheese, and all the ad- 
juncts of a royal feast. The lad said 
they looked so ugly while thus milking out 
their dinner, that he was frightened. By' 
many more lies, as impossible but as damna- | 
tory as this, the boy procured himself and 
his father a good livelihood, and caused some 
scores of innocent people to be carried off to | 
prison. The magistrates and clergy adopted 


him; he was taken about the country to| 


identify any hapless wretch he might choose 
to swear he had seen at these witch meetings; 
and he and his father lived at free charges, 
with money in their pockets besides, all the | 
time the imposture lasted. Only Mr. Web-| 
ster, Glanvil’s great opponent, had the sense | 
and courage to examine him, with the view | 
of eliciting the truth, rather than of confirm- | 
ing his report ; but the boy was rudely taken | 
out of his hands. At last he confessed the | 
truth—That he had been put up to the whole 
thing by his father and others; that he had | 
never seen or heard a word of all he had 
deposed ; and that when he swore he was at | 
Hourstoun, he was stealing plums in a neigh- 
bour’s orchard. This was the second great 
Lancashire witch trial; the first was in 
sixteen hundred and thirteen; the prin- 
cipal witch of this, Shadwell’s Mother Dem- 
dike, died during the trial, and several of the 
meaner sort escaped. 

And now the reign of Matthew Hopkins, 
witch-finder, begins. This infamous wretch 
was in Manningtree in sixteen hundred and 
forty-four, when the great witch persecution 
arose, and was mainly instrumental in 
exciting that persecution. He practised his 
trade as a legal profession, charging so much 
for every town he visited, besides his journey- 
ing expenses and the ccst of his two assist- 
ants. He and John Kincaid in Scotland 
were the great “prickers;” that is, with a 
pin about three inches long, they pricked a 


| 
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suspected witch all over her body, until they 
found the mark—or said they found it— 
which mark was conclusive and irrefragable 
evidence of the Satanic compact. The fol- 
lowing was his mode of treatment; quoting 
Mr. Gaul, the clergyman of Houghton ; who, 
like Webster, was what Glanvil calls a “ Sad- 
ducee,” an “Atheist,” and believed very 
sparsely in witchcraft, 

“ Having taken the suspected witch, she is 
placed in the middle of the room, upon a 
stool or table, cross-legged, or in some other 
uneasy posture, to which if she submits not 
she is bound with cords ; there she is watched 
and kept without meat or sleep for four- 
and-twenty hours, for they say they 
shall, within that time, see her imp come 
and suck. A little hole is likewise made in 
the door for the imps to come in at; and, 
lest they should come in some less discern. 
ible shape, they that watch are taught to be 
ever and anon sweeping the room, and if 
they see any spiders or flies to kill them, and 
if they cannot kill them then they may b- 
sure they are imps.” 

Such as was the familiar of Elizabeth 
Styles, which was seen by her watchers to 
settle on her poll in the form of a “large 
fly like a millar,” or white moth. Speaking 
of familiars, Hopkins found several belonging 
to Elizabeth Clarke, whose deposition he 
took down, March the twenty-fifth, sixteen 
hundred and forty-five. She had Holt, like 
a white kitling; Jarmara, a fat spaniel 
without legs; Vinegar Tom, “a long-legged 
grey-hound, with a head like an oxe, with a 
long taile and broad eyes, who, when this 
Discoverer (Hopkins) spoke to, and bade him 
goe to the place provided for him and his 
angels, immediately transformed himself into 
the shape of a childe of foure yeares old with- 
out a heade, gaue half a dozen turnes about 
the house and vanished at the door.” Sack- 
and-Sugar was like a rabbit, and Newes like 
a polecat: all of which imps, Matthew 
Hopkins, of Manningtree, gent., deposes on 
oath to having seen and spoken to. There 
were others of which he gives only the 
names: as Elemauzer, Pyewacket, Peck-in- 
the-Crown, Grizel Greedigut, &c. Elizabeth 
Clarke was executed, as a matter of course, 
following on the disclosures of the witch- 
finder respecting her imps. Ann Leech was 
executed the next month, chiefly because of 
the sudden death of Mr. Edwards’ two cows 
and a child ;: also because of her possessing a 
grey imp. Anne Cate had four imps: James, 
Prickeare, Robyn, like mouses ; and Sparrow, 
like asparrow. For the which crime, besides 
their having killed divers children, she was 
executed at Chelmsford in that same year of 
sixteen hundred and forty-five. Rebecca 
Jones had three, like moles, having four feet 
apiece, but without tails and black; she 
shared the usual fate. Susan Cock had two, 
one like a mouse, called Susan, the other 
yellow and like a cat, called Bessie. Joyce 
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Boanes had only one, a mouse-like imp called ! 
Rug; Rose Hallybread one, a small grey 
bird ; while Marian Hocket had Little-man, 
Pretty-man, and Dainty; and Margaret | 
Moore had twelve, all like rats. With many | 
more in that fatal session than we can give | 
the smallest note of. Six witches were hun 
in a row at Maidstone, in sixteen hundre 
and fifty-two ; and two months after, three 
were hung at Faversham ; but, before this, 
Hopkins had been seized and “swum” for a 
wizard, in his own manner—cross-bound—his 
left thumb tied to his right great toe, and 
his right thumb to his left great toe. From 
that time no more is heard of that worst and 
vilest of impostors, and cruelest of popular 
tyrants. 

One of the most melancholy things con- 
nected with this delusion, was the fearful 
part which children, by their falsehoods and 
fancies, bore in it. An old woman named 
Jane Brooks, was executed because one 
Richard Jones, “a sprightly youth of twelve,” 
cried out against her for having bewitched 
him and counterfeited epileptic convulsions, 
Elizabeth Styles, the owner of the Millar imp, 
was condemned chiefly on account of a girl 
| ofthirteen, who played the part of “possessed” 
to the life. Julian Coxe was judicially 
murdered because—besides its being proved 
that she had been hunted when in the form 
ofa hare; that she had a toad for a familiar ; | 
that she had been seen to fly out of her 
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window ; and that she could not repeat the 


Lord’s Prayer—she. had bewitched a young 
| maid of scrofulous tendencies and nervous 
| excitability, who would have sworn to the) 
first falsehood that presented itself to her'| 


| imagination, And these are only three out| 
| of hundreds and thousands of instances where 
| those miserable afflicted children, as they 
| were called, swore away the lives of harmless 
| and unoffending people! During the Long 
Parliament alone, about three thousand people 
| were executed in England for witchcraft ; 
about thirty thousand were executed in all. 
| _ The year after Julian’s execution, Sir 
Matthew Hale tried and condemned Anny | 
Dunny and Rose Callender, at Saint Edmonds- | 
| bury, on evidence and for supposed offences 
|| which a child of this century would not 
| admit. One of the charges made against the 
| first-named witch, was the sending of a bee 
_ with a nail toachild of nine years of age, 
| which nail the bee forced the girl to swallow; 
| to one of eleven, she sent flies with crooked 
| pins; once she sent a mouse, on what errand 
does not appear; and once the younger 
child ran about the house flapping her apron | 
and erying hush! hush! saying she saw a 
, duck, There were numerous counts against | 
| the two women, of the same character as_ 
these; without any better evidence, with-| 
out any sifting of this absurd testimony, 
without any medical inquiry, the grave, 
leaned, and pious Sir Matthew Hale con- 
demned them to death by the law of the 
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land. A woman was hanged at Exeter on 
no other testimony but that of a neighbour, 
“who deposed that he saw a cat jump into 
the accused person’s cottage window at 
twilight one evening, and that he verily be- 
lieved the said cat to be the devil.” And 
another witch, lying in York gaol, had the 
tremendous testimony against her of a scroll 
of paper creeping from under the prison-door, 
then changing itself into a monkey, and 
then into aturkey. To which veracious ac- 
count the under-keeper swore. 

The last execution in England for witch- 
craft was in seventeen hundred and sixteen, 
when Mrs. Hicks and her little daughter, 
aged nine, were hanged at Huntingdon for 
selling their souls tothe devil; for making their 
neighbours vomit pins; for pulling off their 
own stockings to make a lather of soap, and so 
to raise a storm, by which a certain ship was 
“almost” lost, and for other impossible crimes. 
It was not until after seventeen hundred and 
fifty-one that the final abolition of James the 
First’s detestable statute was obtained. On the 
thirtieth of July in that year, three men were 
tried for the murder of one suspected witch, 
and the attempted murder of another. One of 
the men, named Colley, was executed. The 
rabble cursed the authorities, and made 
a riot about the gallows, praising Colley for 
having rid their parish of a malignant witch, 
and holding him up as deserving of reward, 
not punishment. And this murder led to 
the abolition of the Witch Laws, 

All these are histories of long ago; so long 
as to be almost out of cognisance as belonging 
to ourselves. Yet, how many weeks have 
passed since those letters on modern witch- 
craft appeared in the Times ? Since some not 
despicable intellects among us have openly 
adopted all the silliness and transparent 
deception of the so-called spirit-rappers ? 
Since miracles have been publicly pro- 
claimed in certain Catholic countries ? 
Since one journal of this country gravely 
argued for the truth and the reality of diabo- 
lical possession, and distinct Satanic agency, 
as exemplified by the popular notion of 
witchcraft? With such instances against 
us, we have little cause of self-gratulation on 
the score of national exemption from super- 
stition. 
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Wuar an immense difference there is 
between hearing of an extraordinary fact— 
between even believing it; that is, simply 
saying to yourself, “ Yes, I suppose it must be 
true, because everybody seems to take it for 
granted,” and witnessing the same fact in 
proper person! Reading about the sea, for 
instance, and making your first sea-voyage ; 
rapidly perusing a book of travels, and 
behol ing for yourself a tropical country ; 
glancing at the report of an execution or a 
battle, and being actually present at the 
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{Conducted by | 


horrid scene, are, respectively, two quite | 
different affairs. We read Captain Cook’s| 
adventures amongst various savage islanders, | 
and even his death by their hands, without 
any very startling or exceptional impression. 
It is an amusing romance, a terrible tragedy, 
no more. We figure to ourselves savages in 
general as enemies merely—as holding with 
civilised man relations similar to those of the 
French and English of old,—as antagonistic 
powers, that is all. But an acute observer, 
who went round the world with his eyes 
wide open, says, that what impressed him 
most during the whole of that vast tour, was | 
the sight, face to face, of a real savage man. 

Lately, a similar surprise awaited myself, 
though not from any fierce, untamed fellow- 
creature, but, on the contrary, from a remark- | 
ably inoffensive and well-trained person. I 
had‘ heard of George Bidder in his time, 
that is, when his powers were publicly exhi-| 
bited. Recently, the fame of the mathema- | 
tical shepherd, Henri Mondeux, had reached | 
my ears. I had regarded the reputation of 
those celebrities, as mental-arithmeticians, | 
with the same nonchalance with which people | 
always regard things of which they are igno- 
rant. But the other evening I was present, | 
by invitation, at a private assembly, held to| 
witness the exploits of a young man who was | 
said to solve wonderful problems in his head, 
and I was also requested to prepare an arith- 
metical question or two. I did so, chuckling | 
all the while to myself, “If you get through 
that, my good sir, without help of pen or 
paper, you are a cleverer fellow than I 
expect.” The meeting was numerous, the | 
majority (though far from the totality) being 
schoolboys, with a sharp-set appetite for a! 
display of cyphering skill. The hero of the| 
night was standing in the midst, in the atti- 
tude common to blind people and extremely 
absent and thoughtful persons. He requested 
silence to be kept while he was making his 
calculations, which he did walking backwards 
and forwards, with a sort of short, quarter- 
deck step. 

“What shall we begin with?” was a 
natural inquiry. 

“ Suppose we take addition first, and mount 
gradually through the rules. Will any one 
name any sums they think fit to be added 
together ?” 

Hereupon various individuals dictated 
items of hundreds of thousands, a million and 
odd, a few hundreds, and even units, to 
render the task the more puzziing, till some 
ten or twelve lines of figures were taken 
down by the gentleman who acted as secre- 
tary. Before he could finish the addition on 
paper, the phenomenon gave the total accu- 
rately. I began to tremble for my questions, 
fearing that they would not prove posers, 

Next was proposed a sum of subtraction, 
in which trillions were to be deducted from 
trillions. The remainder was given as easily 
as an answer to What o’clock isit? Cer-' 








tainly my questions would turn out no posers 
at all. 

“Can you extract cube-roots mentally?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, give me one.” 

“ What is the cube-root of nineteen thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-three ?” 

“Oh, that is too easy. It is twenty- 
seven.” | 

Later in the evening he extracted a cube- | 
root of four figures. The schoolboys were | 
delighted and astonished. If they had not | 
applauded heartily, as they did, they would 
not have been schoolboys. | 

“T have a little calculation to propose,” I | 
said, “which involves multiplication princi- 
pally. A fleet of seventy-three fishing-boats | 
start from Dunkerque on the first of April, 
to catch cod in the North Sea. They return 
on the thirty-first of July ; that is, they are | 
absent four months.” 

“T understand ; they are out at sea a hun- | 
dred and twenty-two days.” 

“Each boat carries nineteen men. How | 
many men are there in the whole fleet ? ” 

“One thousand three hundred and eighty- 
seven.” 

“And if each man eats four pounds of 
bread per day, how much bread per day is 
eaten on board all the boats?” 

“Of course, five thousand five hundred | 
and forty-eight pounds.” 

“With how much bread, then, must the | 


| fleet be provisioned, to supply it during the 


whole of its four-months’ voyage ?” 

The calculator, who had stood still during | 
the previous questions, resumed his quarter- 
deck pacing to and fro, and put on, as 
country people say, his considering-cap. In | 
a few instants he stopped short, and said, 
“They must take out with them six hundred | 
and seventy-six thousand, eight hundred and 
fifty-six pounds of bread.” 

“Perfectly correct! Quite right!” 
The boys were in ecstacies, which found 
vent in another round of applause. 

“But these hard-working fishermen,” I | 
continued, “keep up their strength with | 
something else besides bread. Each man 
drinks a glass of gin every morning; how | 
many drams are drunk during the course of 
the four months?” 

Another short promenade, and then the 
answer, “One hundred and sixty-nine thou- 
sand, two hundred and fourteen.” 

“But that is not all; the gin is kept in 
bottles, and each bottle holds thirty-seven 
petits verres or drams. How many bottles | 
must the fleet carry out ?” 

“It must take out—let us see—it must | 
take out four thousand five hundred and 
seventy-three bottles, and a fraction consist- 
ing of thirteen drams over.” 

And so ended my question number one; | 
no poser nor ass’s bridge at all. The 
interest of the audience was highly excited. 
To give a short repose to the calculator’s 
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| thousand, eight hundred and forty.” 


| How many animalcules shall I have left at 
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brain, a young lady treated us to a charming 
divertissement on the piano. 

“ Are you tired ?” 

“Oh no; not at all.” 

“Shall we try something with a greater 
number of figures ?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Listen, then. I have a bottle of ditch- 
water, the contents of which, as near as I can 
estimate, amount to eighty-seven thousand, 
five hundred and sixty-two drops. In every 
drop, on examining it with the microscope, I 
find three species of animalcules—large, 
middle-sized, and small, namely, seventeen 
large ones, thirty-nine middle-sized, and two 
hundred and sixty-four small. First, tell me 
how many large animalcules I have in my 
bottle.” 

After a few paces the correct answer is 
given : “ You have one million, four hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand, five hundred and 
fifty-four.” 

“ And how many middle-sized ones ?” 

“Three millions, four hundred and four- 
teen thousand, nine hundred and eighteen.” 

“Exactly. And how many small ones ?” 

“Twenty-three millions, one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand—” 

“No; you have made an error there.” 

“Stop; let me see. It is twenty-three 
millions, one hundred and sixteen thousand, 
three hundred and sixty-eight.” 

“Perfectly correct. And now, if you 
please, how many animalcules, large, small, 
and middle-sized, have I altogether in my 
bottle of ditch-water ?” 

“You have twenty-eight millions, nineteen 


“Right. But I observe, on watching them, 
that each large animalcule eats, per day, one 
middle-sized and three little animalcules. 


the end of a couple of days?” 

“There will be, altogether, sixteen millions, 
one hundred and eleven thousand, four hun- 
dred and eight survivors.” 

After a few other arithmetical lucubrations, 
the calculating performer made a proposition 
which not a little startled his auditors. 

“Dictate to me,” he said, “from a written 
paper, a hundred and fifty figures, any you 
please, in any order, and I will repeat them 
to you by heart. Read them aloud to me, by 
81xes,’ 





A gentleman present took pencil and paper, 
and wrote down a string of figures as they 


came into his head, by chance. 
nought, nine, five, three, one.” 

“Yes,” said the phenomenon, “ go on.” 

“ Nought, five, seven, six, two, three.” 

“Yes ; go on.” 

And so on, till there were a hundred and 
fifty figures on the list. 

“Will you like to make it two hundred ?” 
asked the imperturbable calculator. 

“No, no; that’s quite enough,” shouted | 
the humane audience. 


“Seven, 


“Now, repeat them once again, quick.” 

The figures were repeated accordingly. 

“Tam ready ; they are nailed fast in my 
head. If I make a mistake, say ‘ False,’ but 
don’t correct me. Which way will you like 
to have them said ?—beginning from the 
beginning, or beginning from the end? The 
great number of zeros in the list makes it 
more difficult ; but never mind.” 

“Begin from the beginning,” was the con- 
siderate word of command. 

The wonder resumed his pacing step, and, 
with half-shut eyes and forefinger vibrating 
by the side of his forehead, close to the 
phrenological organ of number (a favourite 
action with him), commenced his repetition : 
“Seven, nought, nine, five, three, one; 
nought, five, seven, six, two, three, etcetera ; 
until the hundred and fifty figures were run 
off the roll-call, in much the same tone as a 
little child recites “ How doth the little busy 
bee improve each shining hour.” There 
were only one or two errors, owing, he said, 
to the treacherous zeros ; and, on the admo- 
nition “ False,” they were corrected without 
aid. And then he repeated the list back- 
wards, with the same monotonous ease. And 
then he offered to name any one given figure 
on the list. 

“What is the forty-fifth figure, counting 
from the end ?” 

“A seven, between a one on the right 
hand, and a nine on the left.” 

“ What is the twenty-first figure from the 
beginning ?” 

“A five, with a zero to the right, and a 
three to the left.” 

And then he sat down, amidst crowning 
applause, wiping the perspiration from his 
brow, as well he might. And then he rose, 
and gave a detailed summing up (with the 
figures) of all the problems he had gone 
through during the evening. 

Jean Jacques Winkler, the person who 
executes these prodigies of mental gymnas- 
tics, according to his own account, was born 
at Zurich, in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
one. He is one of a family of eight—four 
sons and four daughters. His father is a 
retired bill-broker, living on his income a 
sort of animal life (the son’s expression), and 
wishing to keep the wanderer at home. 
Jean Jacques, from his earliest childhood, 
studied all sorts of subjects by night and by 
day, possessing a peculiar aptitude for caleu- 
lation, combined with a prodigious memory. 
He studied in various places, and under 
various instructors, even under Arago, 
amongst others. This hard study gradually 
weakened his eyesight, till he became quite 
blind, and continued so for two years and 
a-half, namely, from eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three to eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
when he was twenty-two to twenty-five 
years of age. The blindness came on “ comi- 
cally,” he says, without headache or pain in 
the eyes ; in short, he has never been ill in 
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his life. As long as the deprivation of sight 
continued, his great amusement was to calcu- 
late problems in his head. Eyesight returned 
gradually, as it had departed, but only par- 
tially, Medical men promise him its com- 
plete restoration, if he would renounce mental 
mathematics; but the propensity is too 
strong. He performs in his head all sorts of 
calculations in spherical trigonometry, curves, 
and other branches of high-science. But, for 
himself, the most difficult operation is simple 
multiplication on a somewhat extended scale, 
say the multiplication of twenty figures by a 
multiplier consisting of fifteen or twenty. <A 
sum like this takes him ten or twelve 
minutes to work mentally—the only way 
possible ; for he cannot see clearly enough 
even to sign his name without having his 
hand guided. 

Contrary to most of the calculators hitherto 
exhibited to the public, and who, like Mon- 
deux, are mathematicians by instinct, and 
cannot explain how they arrive at their 
results, M. Winkler is perfectly acquainted 
with the theory of nymbers, and arrives 
at the solution of the strangest problems by 
means of a methodical mental operation. 
He has formule of his own for the extraction 
of cube roots, for instance, and short cuts for 
trigonometry. A power consisting of thirty 
figures takes him four or five minutes to 
extract its cube root mentally—an astound- 
ing feat ; for a good arithmetician will re- 
quire three-quarters of an hour to do the 
same thing with pencil and slate. He has 
projected a mathematical book, to facilitate 
and shorten intricate operations of the kind, 
but has hitherto been prevented by the diffi- 
culty of producing in writing his imagined 
symbols, 

In many respects M. Winkler differs much | 
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great power of observation by the sense of | 
hearing. He forms his opinion of the persons 
with whom he is brought into contact by the 
tone and inflexions of their voices. In the 
course of his adventurous and cosmopolite 
existence, he has always had recourse to this 
method of appreciating his connections, and 
he is never, he asserts, deceived in the esti- 
mate of character to which it leads him, 
German is his native language ; French he 
speaks neither with ease nor accuracy; 
English, still more imperfectly. The exhibi- 
tion described in this article was spoken out 
in French ; the calculations and the exercise 
of memory were carried on in German (some- 
times whispered audibly), which increased 
the difficulty of the performance. People 
given to entertain doubts may ascribe the 
above peculiarities partly to charlatanism or 
trick, and partly to eccentricity ; but it is 
impossible that any deception should exist in 
respect to the extraordinary talent for calcu- 
lation. 

It seems a pity that such exceptional 
powers should not be turned to some account, 
as those of our own George Bidder have 
been. The misfortune of blindness is a great 
impediment. He has refused, by his own 
statement, offers of engagement, for fear of 


the responsibility; his defective sight not 


enabling him to verify the exactness of the 
figures given him to work with, and thus 
placing him at the mercy of designing persons 
to produce false results of the most serious 
importance and gravity. 

Travelling, or, really, vagabonding, without 
method or plan, quite alone and unaided, he 
does not even derive the profit he might 
from the proceeds of public séances as a 


\show. An arrangement with a clever leader 


might prove a good speculation for both, if 


from ordinary men. He is of middle stature, | he is not fixedly wedded to gipsy-like habits, 
with straight black hair, but little beard, |—restless, roving, impatient of all control. 
atfd a countenance which would be agrecable | Brussels is likely to be his whereabouts from 
but for its wan and faded look, and the sad- this time to the end of August; but the 
ness impressed upon it by a pair of sunken frequent fate of these erratic phenomena is, 
lack-lustre eyes. He is far from being sad, to sink suddenly to the lowest depths of 
nevertheless. He is, he says, passionless, want and obscurity, and there to remain, to 
and altogether elastic as to his everyday | return to the surface never more. 
requirements. He can live on one slight) — 

meal a day, and take to his bed and sleep or) ow ready, price Five Shillings and Sixpence, neatly 
doze for any giventime. He eats almost no_ bound in cloth, 


bread, and quite no potatoes, declaring that 2 7 
the latter article of diet only makes saan THE FIFTE ENTH VOLUME 
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phlegmatic and stupid. He loves strong tea, | 
without milk, saturated with as much sugar) 

He is indifferent Containing the Numbers issued between the Thira of 
January and the Twenty-seventh of June of the present 


as it will hold in solution. 
to flowers and gardens, or rather has a dislike : 
to them, and thinks taking a walk one of the 7 ___ cenanmeemmnnatil 
most irksome ways of wasting time. He is; Just published, in Two Volumes, post Svo, price One 
exceedingly fond of music, plays the piano oa 

fairly, and sings in a steady bass voice that! THE DEAD SECRET. 
descends to an unusual depth. Being as| By WILKIE COLLINS. 

nearly as may be blind, he has acquired a| Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 
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